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New England Area. 


Seeks to Equalize 
Rail-Ocean Rates 


Shipping Board Js Asked to 
Grant Formal Hearing 
to Consider Re- 


vision. 


Involves Shipments 
From Inland Points 


Maritime Association of Boston 
Authorized to Prepare 
Brief Outlin- 
ing Case. 


Arguments of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and of representatives of other 
New England ports were heard by the 
United States Shipping Board October 
19 at a preliminary hearing on the ap- 
plication of the Association that a for- 
mal hearing on the subject of equalizing 
through ocean rates from inland points 
through the North Atlantic ports to 
European destinations be granted by the 
Board. 

The Board authorized the Maritime 
Association to draw up a brief setting 


forth its contentions and show cause as | 


to what alleged discriminations exist in 
differential rates from various North At- 


lantic ports, and submit it to the Board. | 


The Board, after reviewing the brief 
then will decide whether a formal hearing 
on the matter would be granted. Repre- 
sentatives of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Norfolk interests, present at the 
hearing, requested that they be given op- 
portunity to present their side of the 
case in the event a formal hearing is 
sanctioned. 
Plea of Baltimore Interests. 

The petitioners, represented by a 
group headed by Frank S. Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Maritime Association, and in- 


cluding Representatives Louis A. Froth- | 


-ingham, Charles L. Underhill and_ Edith 
Nourse Rogers, asked the Board to per- 
mit them to submit evidence to show 
that discriminatory differential rates are 
assessed against them in favor of the 
ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Norfolk. The present rail rate structure, 
they contended, grants these ports lower 
rates on freight by railroad than afforded 
New England ports, while the ocean 
rates are equal from all ports, despite 
the shorter ocean route from New Eng- 
land ports. 

Senator William C. Bruce, of Mary- 
land, and Mr. John Philip Hill, of Balti- 
more, appearing before the Board on be- 
half of the Baltimore shipping interests, 
protested to the Board that they had not 
been notified of the informal hearing. 
They requested that Baltimore interests 
be given opportunity to testify at any 
formal hearing. 

In a letter submitted to the Board 
on September 19 by the Maritime As- 
sociation, made public October 19, re- 
questing that the Board grant them 
a hearing, the Association requested the 


Board “to put in force between Boston | 


and ports in the United Kingdom and 


continental Europe, on steamers of the | 


Merchant Fleet Corporation, ocean rates 
differentially lower than other North At- 
lantic ports, in recognition of Boston’s 
‘shorter ocean route.’” 

} Say Boston is Losing. 

They also contended in the letter that 
Boston is losing business as a result 
of the differential, adding that unless 
the rail or the ship rate is altered in 
her favor Boston is likely 
to lose. 


The full text of the Board’s state- 


ment follows: 
“Preliminary 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


School to Be Opened 


For Prohibition Staff | 


: Appreciation of Services of Major General George Gor- 
Institute to Be Ready for Four- | 


Weeks Course on 


October 31. 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
J. M. Doran, announced orally October 19 
that plans had been completed for es- 
tablishment here of a school of instruc- 
tion for prohibition agents and that the 
new institute will open a four-weeks 
course October 31. A _ representative 
man from each prohibition administra- 
tive district will attend and after com- 


pleting the work here will return to his | 


district to conduct 
among the agents, Dr. 

“We hope,” Dr. Doran explgined, “to 
accomplish uniformity ef method, 
ficient administration and better coop- 
eration with the public generally through 
this school. The agents should ‘be fully 
informed on all phases of the law; they 
should know how to conduct raids with- 
out causing trouble for themselves; they 
should know legal 


similar courses 
Doran said. 


stand the relationship between the 
agents and legitimate business which 
uses alcohol or ir other Spirits.” 
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which 
to citizens of the United States and to | 
United ! 


to continue | 


hearing on an applica- | 


| said, 


ef- | 


; methods of search | 
and seizure and they should full under- | 


Weather ‘Conditions 
Normal During 1927 | 


Growing Season and Crop Pros- 
pects Said to Have Varied 
Little from Average. 


Mr 1927 growing season up to Octo- 
ber 1, has been equal to or better than 
oe other 
States, and 
markedly 
duction, it was stated October 
Weather Bureau, Department 
culture. 

The Bureau pointed out that when pro- 


the weather, has not been 
harmful to general crop pro- 
19 by the 


duction is reduced by adverse weather in 


others are usually more 
favored, so that for the 


some sections, 
than normally 


| country as a whole an even balance of 


production ‘is maintained and the food 
supply is never seriously menaced. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Weather Bureau on weather @nd crops in 
1927 follows: 

From time to time it has been pointed 
out in this bulletin that crop losses from 


recent seasons in the Unied | 


of Agri- | 





Tariff i in ‘Effect | 
Prior to Advance 


Asked of France 


United States Re- 
vival of Schedules Pend- 


Suggests 


ing Negotiation of 
‘Tre: aly. 


| Tempo ‘ary Basis 


adverse weather conditions are frequent | 


and sometimes heavy. Also that, while 

weather adverse or destructive to crops 

occurs every year to a greater or less 
[Continued on Page 4 4, Column 1.] 


France and America 
Agree to Exempt Ship 


Earnings From Taxes 


Countries Now Entered Into 
Reciprocal Arrangement 


Allowed by Revenue 
Act Total 18. 


Exemption from taxation by the 
United States of earnings of ships docu- 
mented under the laws of France has 
been granted by the Department of the 
Treasury, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue announced October 19, as a result 
of compliance by the French Government 
with the requirements of Section 213 
(b) (8) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
granting a similar exemption to 
ican owned ships. 


| tober 


| French government to 
treatment, 


| rate 


Amer- | 


France is the eighteenth nation which | 


has entered into the reciprocal arrange- 
ment allowed by Section 213, the others 
being: Argentine Republic, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Egypt, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, Iceland, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Paraguay, Persia, St. 
Lucia, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Sweden and Venezuela. 


The exemptions to Great Britain and | 


the 
Bu- 


Northern Ireland does not include 
Irish Free State, according to the 


reau’s regulations, but is limited to resi- | 


dents of Great Britain and 
Ireland, other than citizens of the United 
States and to corporations organized un- 
der and existing by virtue of laws of 
the United Kingdom. Following is the 
full text of the Bureau’s announcement 
which was in the form of Treasury Deci- 
sion 4098: 

Section 213(b) (8) of the Revenue ‘Acts 
of 1921, 1924, and 1926 provides that 


income of a nonresident alien or 
eign corporation which consists exclu- 
sively of earnings derived from the op- 
eration of a ship or ships documented 
under the laws of a foreign 
grants an equivalent exemption 


corporations 
States. 
France grants an equivalent exemp- 
tion to citizens of the United States and 
to corporations organized in the United 
States, from January 1, 1921. 
Accordingly article 89 of Regulations 
62 as antended by Treasury Decision 
3813 and sent? Decision 4013, article 


organized in the 


[Cc ablaainll on Paes 8, Column 5.) 


country | 
| made 


Northern | 


there shall be exempt from taxation the | 
for- | 


Counsel for 


| 


| classification, 


Of Trade Proposed 


Demand Withdrawn for Treat- 
ment at This Time on 
Equality With Most 
Favored Nation. 


The United States has asked France, 
in the latest note from the Department 
of State, to grant American goods the 
same rates 4s were applicable prior to 
August 30 on those goods on which 
rates were increased after that time. 

This statement was made orally, Oc- 
19, at the Department of State. 

The United States is willing, it was 
explained, to ask no present modifica- 
tion of rates on American goods on | 
which there has been no recent increase, | 
pending the outcome of treaty negotia- 
tions. 

Demand Is Abandoned. 

In previous notes to France, the De- 
partment of State has requested the | 
grant American 
temporary most-favored-nation 
pending the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty which would incorpo- 
most-favored-nation treatment in 
regularized form. « 

Most-favored-nation treatment would 
give the United States the same rates 
as are applied to German goods under 
the present French tariff schedule. A 
return to the rates prevailing prior to 
August 30 would give the United 
States not quite as favorable treatment 
as are given German goods. 

Notes Soon to be Forwarded. 

The United States, it was stated orally | 
at” the “Department of State, has not 
asked temporarily, pending the treaty 
conclusion, for all favors it expects to 
receive under the treaty, which may be 
negotiated. 

Secretary Kellogg. it was stated, is” 
working on the reply to France and 
hopes to dispatch it by the end of the 
week. 


goods 


Trade Commission 
Hears Br: unding Case 


Charge That eases Mis- 
branded Product as “Steel”’ 
Taken Under Advisement. 


Metal is not steel if it contains gra- 
phitic or temper carbon, and if so la- | 
beled, ‘t is falsely represented, the at- 
torney for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, William A. Sweet, maintained on | 
October 15 in the final argument before | 
the Commission in the’matter of the 
Marion Tool Works, Inc, of Marion, 
Ind. 

Utility 


article 
determines its 
an arbitrary 
for the re- 
Washington, 


and performance of the 
from the metal 
and not 
chemical analysis, counsel 
spondent, John C. Gall of 
D. C., replied. 

The case involves the alleged mis- 
branding of tools made by the company 
from a material marketed as 
the Commission 
Grecoite is not steel, but, in fact, malle- 
able cast iron, and that the purchasing 
public has been misled by the company | 


Grecaite, 


held that | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


M aeienaani to Commande of Lindam F orces 
At Gettysburg Is Accepted by President 


. 


don Meade Expressed in Address. 


President Coolidge, in an address Oc- | won, but he experienced very little of 


tober 19, accepting for the Government 


| & monument to Major General George 


Gordon Meade, Commander of the Army 


| of the Potomac and of the Union Army 


at Gettysburg, presented to the United 
States by the State of Pennsylvania, 
paid high tribute to General Meade for 


: stands 


the vital part he played in the Union | 


victory at Gettysburg, 

“The more we study the history of the 
war in which he fought,” the President 
“the more General Meade stands 
out as a responsible and reliable com- 
mander, 

“Others may have had more dash, 
though none surpassed him in courage. 


j; away. 


He did not engage himself in leading 


| hopeless charges, 


Wise in Military Craft. 
“He was, rather, 
himself sufficiently 


informed as to 


| own troops that hopeless charges were 


not necessary, 
“It can not be said that he always 


defeat.’ 

The monument to General Meade 
in the Botanic Garden just off 
Pennsylvania Avenue and a short dist- 
ance west of the center of the Capitol 
Building in Washington. It was officially 
presented by Governor John S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania, 

“The conflict in which he (General 
Meade) took such an important part,” 
the President said in formally accepting 
the monument, “has long passed 
The which loved has 


since 
peace he 
come, 

“The reconciliation Which he sought is 
complete. The loyalty to the Hag which 
he followed is universal, 

“Through all of this his 


shines own 


/ immortal fame.” 


a general who kept | 
the | 
| movements of his enemy and made such 
| preparations and wise disposition of his 


The full text of the 
President follows: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


America has ever been the most gen- 


address of the 


| erous to those who have rendered service 


| 


in time of war. We have not only been 


[Continued on Page*$, Column 2. 


| practice, 
tion, 


|. York, 


| level 


| Pensions ‘Ad v ania: 
For Retired Teachers 


Commissioner o f Education 


Says Support of Aged by 
Gifts Is Obsolete. 


The voluntarp-contribution 
of raising funds for the ca 
and disabled teachers is a worn - out 
the Commissioner of Educa- 
Dr. John J. Tigert, has just stated. 

It should be replaced by comprehen- 
sive pension systems, he says in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, recommending the publi- 
cation of a recent study of 
school teachers’ pension problems. 


method 
re of aged 


The summary of tendencies, as given 
in the report, follows in full text: 

1. Deyelopment of state-wide teach- 
ers’ pension systems. 

2. Retention of teacher representa- 
tion in the administration pension 
systems, but a decrease in its extent. 

3. Establishment partly contribu- 
tory rather than free or wholly contrib- 
utory pension systems. 

4. Support of teachers’ 
tems by both public and private funds. 

5. Disappearance of such uncertain 
sources of funds as gifts and legacies. 

6. Provision for raising by taxation 
the funds required to mect the public’s 
obligations to the system. 

7. Adoption of the actuarial reserve 
plan of financing. 


of 


of 


pension 


SVSs- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


| Plan to Administer 
Boulder Dam Offered 
By Senator Copeland 


Tri-State With 
Equal Division of Profits 
of Project Is Pro- 


Operation 


posed. 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
minority member 
Committee on Commerce, in a statement 
issued October 19, - declare’ that the 
Boulder dam project is dead unless an 
agreement can be reached among the 
Colorado river basin 
ference which representatives 
States are holding at Denver. 

Senator Copeland presents his impres- 
sions gained during a recent visit to the 
Imperial valley in California and other 
territory involved in the Boulder dam 
project. 

Expressing the hope that an agree- 
ment will be reached by the basin States, 
he outlines a plan for ultimate control 
of the Boulder Dam property after the 
original investment of the Government 
has been repaid. He suggests the for- 
mation of-a corporation to be known 
as the Colorado River Water Authority, 
to be compose dof representatives of 
Nevada, Arizona, and California. 

The corporation would sell the hydro- 
electric power developed at the dam and 
otherwise attend to the management of 
the property, its acts being subject to 
approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. The property of the projects, he 
suggests, should be divided equally be- 
tween the three States. 

Senator Copeland declared the build- 
ing of the dam essential to protect the 
lives and property of residents of Im- 
perial Valley, and to prevent the Moxi- 
can government from injuring American 
property by utilizing all the water now 
supplied to Imperial Valley through an 
irrigation canal which through 
Mexican territory. 

His statement 


of those 


passes 


follows in full text: 
One of the reasons I went West 

study the Boulder Dam project. I 
spent three days in the Imperial valley 
in southeastern California. 

This territory is 260 feet below the 
of the sea; it is the most fertile 
and prolific section of the United States. 
Except for the water supplied by the ir- 
rigation ditches it would be a desert. 

The water for the irrigation 
valley comes from the Colorado 
through-a canal which runs many 


Was 


to 


se 


the 
river 
miles 


ot 
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"Railroads Establish Records 
In Operating Efficiency in 1927 tated Demand 


Eight Out of Ten Items 


Regarding Freight Service Aver- 


ages of Class I Roads Showed Advances 
During € urrent Y ear, 


effi- 


railways 


operating 

by the 
the first 
1927 in eight out of ten items 
by the Bureau Statistics of 
Interstate Commeree Commission 
“comparison of items 
operating 
steam railways 
period of the 
made public 


Improved records for 


ciency were established 


of the United States in seven 


selected of 
the 

for a 
freight 
Class I 


of 
averages” for 
for the corre- 
years 1920 to 
by the Commis- 


selected 
sery ice 


1927, 
sion. 

For the month of July, 1927, however, 
only four of the 10 items selected for 
the comparison showed an improvement 
as compared with July, 1926. 

The comparison was made public by 
Commission in the form of tables 
the Class I roads of the United 
States as a whole and by regions, while 
a similar tabulation was published com- 


just 


for 


Mardy are Export Trade 
To France Curtailed 


An already declining export trade in 
hardware is expected to be further cur- 
tailed by the application of the new tariff 
United States goods shipped to 
France, according to a statement issued 
by the Iron and Steel Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Following is 
the full text of the statement: 

Shipments of hardware and allied 
products from the United States to 
France in 1926, which were valued at 
$2,980,651, composed the following prin- 
cipal groups: Cutlery, $1,348,699; hand 
tools, $615,013; abrasives valued _ at 
$745,457,. and chains, $102,3 

Compared with the previous year, a 


| decided decline was experienced in this 


trade, the total shipments during 1925 
amounting to $3,403,667, the principal 


| decline registering in shipments of hand 


New | 
of the Senate 


tools, which dropped from $1,167,646 in 
1925 to $615,013 in 1926. Gains were ex- 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Tariff Data Abroad 


States in the con- | 


operation 


' enlargement of the 


| 
} 


Given More Readily 


‘Dates for Hearings 


On Tax Rediction Set 


the performance of the individual 
roads that had freight over 
$15,000,000 in 1926, for June and the 
six-month period of the years 1920 to 
1927. The “best record o1 the compara- 

period” indicated in the tables 
stars. 

The freight density of the Class I[ 
roads the first seven months of this 
according to the compilation, was 
5,451 net ton-miles per mile of road per 
day, while the best previous _per- 
formance was made in 1926. The gross 
trainload, 1,761 tons (excluding weight 
of locomotives), and the net trainload, 
778 tons (excluding weight of cars), also 
exceeded the averages for the other 
of the period. 

The average gross ton-miles per trz 
hour in the first seven months of 18 


paring 
revenues 


Is 


tive 
by 


in 
year, 


Vvears 
in- 
97 


[Continued on Page 6, Lelunen 5.) 


By House Committee 


Advisory Group Completes 
Section of Report on Re- 
vision of Revenue 


Louisiana, Joseph E. 


should be our earnest en- 


deavor to profit, and to see that 
the nation shall profit, by the ex. 
ample and experience of govern- 
ment,” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 


1881—1885 


YEARLY INDEX 
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Mr. J ardine Says, 


PER 
COPY 


Price Predictions 


Secretary of Agriculture Ex. 
plains in Response to Query 
by Senator Ransdell, Why | 
Reports Were Initiated.“ 
Declares Forecasts 
Are of Great Value 


No Further Interpretations Will 
Be Given If There Is Possi- 
bility of Affect- 
ing Market. 

Predictions of the probable prices on 
agricultural products by the Department 
Agriculture were begun and have 


been continued to the present time in 
order that every farmer might form an 


of 


| opinion of future prices as a basis of his 


production and marketing, it was stated 
October 19 by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, W. M. Jardine. 

Secretary Jardine’s statement was 
contained in a letter to the Senator form 
Ransdell, explain- 
ing, in response to the Senator’s query, 
why the Department of Agriculture in- 
augurated price prediction reports on 


| various agricultural products. 


that 
predictions came 


stated orally 
price 


Secretary Jardine 
the demand for 


| from the farmers, and that it is regarded 


Laws. 

The tax reduction program of Con- 
gress and the revision of the administra- | 
tive provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1926 occupied the attention of a number 
members of the House Committee 
on Ways afd Means and an advisory 
committee of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
on October 19. 

The advisory committee, consisting of | 
officials, lawyers, and economists, held | 
its final meeting before the session of the 


of 


The advisory committee, | 
it was stated by the assistant general | 
counsel of the joint committee, completed 


| its preparation of its report to the Joint | 
| Committee on a number of matters of ad- 


| ministrative 


Opposition to Work of Ob-| 


taining Foreign Costs Said 


to Be Disapp saring. 
Opposition to the work of the 
States Tariff 
cost data from manufacturers abroad is 
being rapidly broken down by a cam- 
paign of tariff education to show that 
the work of the Commission is being 
conducted on a scientific and impartial 
basis, according to Edgar B. Brossard, 
a member the Commission. 
Brossard enumerated orally on October 
19 a ttumber of instances where for- 
eign governments and industrial inter- 
ests have cooperated with the Commis- 
sion. 


United 


of 


One of the reasons for Europe’s co- 
with the Commission, Mr. 
said, is the fact that foreign 
producers were assured that their in- 
formation would kept confidential 
and not permitted to get into the hands 
of their competitors in this country. 
No Opposition in Germany. 
Discussing the work of the Commis- 
sion under its general powers, Mr. Bros- 
sard said: “There apparently no 
opposition to the work in Germany. 
“In Belgium the plate glass manufac- 
turers first declined to give informa- 
tion on their of production in 
Belgium. But after two of their man- 


Brossard 


be 


is 


costs 


of Sterling, 
| Batesville, 


Commission in obtaining | 


| Ways 


Mr. | liminary 
| reduction policy of 
| report to the House, 


| ber 


ufacturers had appeared before the Tar- | 
iff Commission at the public hearing and | 


the work was conducted they 
became convinced that the 
investigations were con- 
scientific, impartial, and 


saw how 
evidently 
Commission’s 
ducted in a 


[Continued on Pege 8, 


Colimn 7.] 


E xtension at Merchant 


Marine Is Favored | 


Senator Brookhart Favors Per- 
manent Federal Control and 
Increased Facilities. 


Adoption of a policy of permanent 
Government ownership and operation of 
the merchant marine coupled with an 
Inland Waterways 
greater facilities 
farm products in 
Senatot 
stutement 


Corporation to provide 
for the movement 
the interior was 
Brookhart (Rep.) 
made public October 

Senator Brookhart indorsed the opin- 
ions expressed by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.) Florida, former chariman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 
letter from the Florida Senator to E. S 
Briggs, Manager-Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Fruit and Vegetable Shippers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, whici was printed in 
The United States Daily of October 

Discussing the situation orally 


of 

advocated by 
lowa, in a 
iy. 


[Continued on Page 2, Coluniin 5.] 


| meeting Octobe: 


| 


in al 


17. | 
after. | 


it, 
re- 


importance referred to 
relative to simplification and other 
vision of the language of the law. 
(Rep.), 
(Dem.), 
Martin (Dem.), of 
Thibodeaux, La., all members of the. 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
expressed their views regarding the tax 
reduction plans. Hearings before the 
and Means Committee of the 
House will begin October 31, and as- 
signments of witnesse# are now being 
made by the clerk of the Committee, 
Clayton F, Moore. “These hearings, pre- 
to the formulation of the tax 
the Committee for 
are divided by sub- | 
General statements 
31 and November 1; income 
corporations, November 2; in- 
come tax on individuals, November 3; 
board of tax appeals and administra- 
tive features, November 4-5; excise-and 
stamp taxes, November tax, 
November 8-9; and mat- 
ters re the Novem- 
10. 

“T think the Treasury figures of sur- | 
plus and safe basis of tax reduction are 
too low,” said Representative Martin. 
“As I understand the Treasury’s posi- 
tion it is approximately this: 

“That the Treasury can stand a maxi- 
mum of approximately $250,000,000 in 


Timberlake 
Colo.; Oldfield 
Ark., and 


Representatives 
of 


jects, in this order: 
on October 
tax on 


7; estate 
miscellaneous 


garding revenue, 


[Continued on ree 7, Column 35.) 


Amateurs Recognized 
At Radio Conference 


Committee Favors Reservation 
of Wave 


Non-Professionals. 


Lengths for 


Official recognition of amateur wire- 
Operators was agreed upon at a 
19 of a special sub- 
committee of the Technical Committee 
of the International Radiotelegraph Con- 
ference in Washington. 

The principle of recognition for the 
amateurs, of whom the Radio Division 
of the Department of Commerce lists 
15,000 in this country, was a point of 
definite avreement among the conferees, 
it was announced after their meeting, 
They decided to carry their reecommenda- 
tion to the subeommiitice on length 


less 


Wi ¢ 
allocations, 

The used by amateur 
broadcasting siations will be left to each 
individual nation, if the recommenda- | 
tions of the special subcommittee are 
adopted as part of the international con- 
vention to be framed. 

The British delegation suggested that 
the wave band from 150 to 200 meters | 
be left open for amateurs, with six addi- | 
tional low wave channels. 

The case for the amateurs was pre- 


power to be 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


| and popular services 


| fort te 
| Joint Congressional Committee scheduled | 
| for October 24, 


| Senator Bingham Would 


of the most valuable 
given by the De- 


by them as one 


partment. 
No Criticisms by Farmers. 

“No criticisms of price predictions,” 
the Secretary said, “have come from the 
farmer. In my letter to Senator Rans- 
dell I have given the basic reasons for 
our price predictions. Some may con- 
sider them wrong. But we believe, and 
from all reports the farmer believes, 
that these forecasts are extremely valu- 
| able to the agriculturalist. It is an ef- 
make the farmer look forward 
rather than backward, and to plan his 
production, which once begun must be 
carried through the season, to his own 
advantage. 

“No further price 
the Secretary said, 


interpretations,” 
“will be issued at a 
time when their is the slightest possi- 
bility of affecting the market, nor will 
the Department make an attempt to 
get legislative authority for statements 
on the price trends of farm commodi- 
ties.” The text of Secretary Jardine’s 
letter to Senator Ransdell follows in 
full text: 

Dear Senator: I have your 
which you ask for the reasons why price 
prediction reports on various agricul- 
tural crops were inaugurated by this 
Department. I am _ glad to have - the 
opportunity that your letter -affords, 
What I have to say will apply to either 
or both cotton and rice, as well as to 
other crops. 

The principal reason for undertaking 
to summarize the situation each month 
and indicate probable prices in the frear 
or more distant future is that every 
farmer who serious thought to 
the business of farming must of neces- 
sity form some judgment as to future 
prices as a basis for planning his pro- 
duction and marketing. He must de- 
cide what expenses he can afford to 
incur in one and hn a com- 


letter in 


gives 


[¢ a on Page 2, Column 2] 


Divided Sov ereignty 
In China Is Proposed 


En- 
of 


Regional Governments. 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), Connecticut, 
in an oral statement. October 19, an- 
nounced that he has recommended to 
the Department of State that this Gov- 
ernment favor a policy in China which: 


courage Establishment 


| will encourage the establishment or sev- 


eral regional governments in the terri- 


| tory of the former empire. 


Senator Bingham, who has just re- 
turned from a six-months sojourn in 
China, during which he had personal in- 
terviews With the leaders of both Chinese 
factions, was in Washington at the in- 
vitation of the Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg, to give his views on the 
Chinese situation. Senator Bingham con- 
ferred at length with the Secretary of 
State on October 19. 

The opinion was expressed by Senator 
Bingham that it might be found wise to 
set up iniernational guarantees of the 
stability’ of the regional governments in 
China if they should be established. He 
however, that it would be impos. 
the United States to act alone 
matter, because of opposition 


said, 
sible for 
in this 


| growing out of treaties negotiated dure 


ing the Washington conference on the 


' limitation of armaments. 


An immediate need ‘of American pole 


icies, Senator Bingham said, is the press 


ence in China of diplomatic officials who 4 


can speak Chinese, stationed at heads 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) Ty 
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* Conciliation Treataes 
~ Between Four Nations 


Are Given Approval 


All Disputes or Conflicts 
of Any Nature. 


Formally Registered 


Concluded by Belgium and 
Sweden and Denmark amd 
° Czechoslovakia. 


Treaties of conciliation and arbitration 
have recently beem concluded between 
Belgium and Sweden and between Den- 
mark and Czechoslovakia, according to 
the announcement of treaties regi stered 
with the League of Nations, a copy of 
which has just been made public by the 
Department of State. f 

The Belgian-Swedish treaty provides 
for the arbitration of “all disputes of 
every kind,” while the Danish-Czech 
treaty provides for the t f 
“all litigions questions of conflicts of 
whatever nature.” ‘The Root Arbit ration 
treaties in which the United States is a 
party exempt from arbitration questions 


which affect “the vital interests, the in- | 


dependence, or the honor of the two con- 


tracting states,” according to copies of 
the treaties on file in the Department. 
The anonuncement of the regist ration 


of the two new treaties, by the League | 


of Nations follows in full text: 
The Secretary General has 
for registration and publication ; 
(1) A treaty of conciliation and arbi- 
tration between Sweden and Belgium, 
April 30, 1926. 
(2) A treaty 


received 


of arbitration between 


Denmark and Czechoslovakia, November | 


30. 1926. E 
- Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration 
between Sweden and Belgium. The ob- 
ject of this treaty is, according to its 
preamble, to give a wide application to 
the principles of the League of Nations. 

The first article reads: “Ail disputes 
of every kind between Sweden and Bel- 
gium with regard to which the parties 
are in conflict as to their respective 
rights and which it may not be possible 
to settle amicably by the normal meth- 
ods of diplomacy shall be submitt ed for 
decision to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice.”” 


Article 2 reads: ‘‘Before any resort is 


made to procedure before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice the dis- 
pute may by agreement between the 
parties be submitted with a view to 
amicable settlement to a permanent in- 
ternational commission styled the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission.” 
Disputes Not to Be Extended. 
Article 19 reads: “The Swedish and 
Belgian Governments undertake to ab- 
stain during the course of proceedings 
instituted under the provisions of the 
present Treaty from all measures likely 
to have a repercussion prejudicial to 
the execution of the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice or of the arbitral decision, or to the 
arrangements proposed by the Concili- 
ation Commission, and in general to ab- 
stain from any sort of action whatsoever 
which aggravate or extend the d’spute. 
“In any case, and _ particularly if the 
question on which the parties differ 
arises out of acts already committed or 
on the point of commission, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
acting in accordance with article 41 of 
its Statute, shall lay down within the 
shortest possible time the provisional 
measures to be adopted. It shall be 
similarly the duty of the 
Tribunal if the question is brought be- 


fore it under Article 17 of the present | 
provi- | 
The High} 


Treaty to insure that suitable 
stonal measures are taken. 


Contracting Parties undertake to apply 


the provisional measures laid down by | 


the Court or by the Arbitral Tribunal.” 
Article 21 reads: “Any dispute aris- 


ing out of the interpretation of the pres- | 
to the | 


Permanent Court of International Jus- | 


ent Treaty shall be submitted 


tice.” 

The Treaty is concluded for a period 
of ten years. 
The Treaty of Arbitration between 
Denmark and Czecho-Slovakia, accord- 
ing to its preamble, has as its object 
the purpose to ensure henceforth in ac- 
cordance with the principles underlying 
the Convenant of the League of Na- 
tions the pacific settlement of all dis- 
putes of whatever kind they may be 
which may arise between Denmark and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Settles All Questions. 

Article 1 reads: “The High Contvact- 

ing Parties undertake to settle in all 


cases by pacific means and according to | 


the methods contemplated by the present 
Treaty all litigious questions or con- 
flicts of whatever nature they may he 
which may arise between Denmark and 
Czecho-Slovakia and which it has not 
been possible to settle by normal diplo- 
matic methods.” 

Article 2 reads: ‘‘All disputes of what- 
ever kind between the High Contracting 
Parties which it may not be possible 
to settle amicably by the normal meth- 
ods of diplomacy shall be submitted for 
decision either to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice or to an arbi- 
tra] tribunal.” , 

Article 8 reads: “Before any resort 1s 
made to arbitral procedure or to pro- 


cedure before the Permanent Court of | 


International Justice the dispute shall 
be submitted with a view to amicable 
settlement to a Permanent International 
Commission styled the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission.” 

Article 18 reads: “In any case and 
particularly if the question on which the 
parties differ arises out of acts already 
committed or on the point of conamission, 
the Conciliation Commission, or if the 
latter is no longer notified, the Arbi- 
trai Tribunal or Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice acting in accordance 
with Article 41 of its Statute shall lay 
down within the shortest possible time 
the provisional measures to be adopted. 


Aj 


arbitration of | 


Arbitral | 
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Mr. Jardine Declares That Price Forecasts 


; to secure for it. 
| After a product has been harvested 


ing whether he shall sell at once or 
hold, and if he holds how long he shall 
hold. Im deciding whether or not to 
hold or how long to hold he must esti- 
mate the cost of holding and the prob- 
| able increase in price. 

Asa rule farmers are guided too much 

by prevailing prices in relation to those 
received but ashort while before. They 
increase cotton acreage and buy more 
fertilizer when prices are high, expect- 
ing them to remain high; they plant too 
little and buy too little fertilizer when 
prices are very low, apparently expect- 
| ing them to remain low; and the conse- 
| quence is great fluctuations in produc- 
| tion and in the price for the crop. 
This condition exists in the production 
| of nearly every agricultural commodity. 
| Hog prices afford an excellent example 
|of recurring cycles of high and low 
prices, resulting from producers breed- 
ing more hogs when prices are high and 
| having a great number to sell at low 
| prices; and then breeding few hogs 
| when prices are low and consequently 
| having few hogs to sell when prices are 
high. 

Many farmers act in a similar man- 
rer With reference to the selling of their 
products after they have been harvested. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| through compact 


| When prices are going up, they wait to | 
reach the highest point, and continue to | 


| wait after the prices have begun to go 
| down, expecting them 


to come back. | 


Many of them finally decide to sell at | 


relatively low prices after the high price 

point has been reached and passed. 
There is also a tendency for farmers 

| to sell too freely at harvest time 


in | 


years of large crops and rapidly declin- | 


ing prices, when holding a little more of 


| the product for a few months ora year | 


| might benefit all. 


Agriculture receives many 


The Department of | 
inquiries | 


from farmers asking about the best time | 


| to sell, and often these 
made after the best time is past. 


Has Tried to Give 


Unbiased Information 

The Department's object is to encour- 
age farmers to look ahead rather than 
backward. 
they must have accurate facts as to 
prospective production, consumption and 
| price. It is these facts concerning pro- 
| ductiom and price trends that the De- 
| partment attempts to supply in the 
monthly price summary. Many farmers 
| realize the need for such information. 
| A farmer of New York State writes 
| that he meeds to know through the mar- 
| keting season stocks 
| movements, stocks in consuming cities, 
| 


inquiries are 


To look ahead intelligently, | 


on hand, market | 


daily market prices, and “‘by 99 farmers | 
most of all is needed a careful and | 


| honest interpretation of the above facts 


by men able to tell farmer what is the 
| most probable market result which will 
| come from the many, varied and often 
apparently conflicting factors of pro- 
| duction and marketing.” 

Some farmers are faced with the same 


type of problem with reference to com- | 


modities which they have to buy. Many 
southern farmers buy corn. Often a 
| farmer who has to buy corn watches the 


| price decline to the lowest point and then ' 


| he Comtinues to wait while the price 
riseS again, and he buys at higher prices. 
The Department recently received a let- 
ter from a county agent in North Car- 
olina asking for information that would 
‘help him decide this year when some 
| of his farmers should sell their corn. 

In this letter he reminded the Depari- 
ment that ina previous year when his 
| farmers had to buy corn, he asked the 
Department for information and received 
aid that saved his farmers many thou- 
sands of dollars. Buyers for the War 
| Department have consulted the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the best time 
in the season to buy feeds. 
cases the Department has tried to give 
unbiased information which would aid 
in forming judgments as to probable 
| future prices. 

Since the war many large business or- 
| ganizations have employed economic 
statisticians to make forecasts as to 
| business conditions, quantities of goods 
| that can be sold at a given price, the 
prices of agricultural products which af- 
fect the sales of their products. 
| who can not afford their own specialists 
purchase such widely known and widely 
used forecasting services as the Harvard 
| Economic Service, the Babson Service 
and the Brookmire Economic Service. 
The necessity of forecasting by business 
is Well stated by a writer in the London 
1927, as fol- 


| 
| Economist, September 3, 
| lows: 


| Business Community 
Makes Costly Mistakes 
“A 


more 


industry grows progressively 
complex and more specialized, as 
| producer and ultimate consumer become 
| mode widely separated, as business men 
| are increasingly compelled to look ahead, 
| take decisions, and abide by the conse- 
| quences, so one may expect a more and 
|}more insisent demand that scientific 
| thought should contribute something to 
| the task of reading the future. 

All traders must make forecasts, 
| whether they will or mno—forecasts 
their customers’ requirements, of future 
| prices, of future wages—and make their 
dispositions accordingly. * * * Broadly 
speaking, the business community makes 
The High Contracting Parties undertake 
respectively to accept such measures, to 
abstain from all measures likely to have 
| a Yepercussian prejudicial to the execu- 
| tion of the decision or the arrangements 
| proposed by the Conciliation Commission, 
|and in general to abstain from any sort 
| of action whatever which may aggravate 
| or extend the dispute.” 
| The Treaty is concluded for ten years. 


In all these | 


| he is faced with the problem of decid- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Those | 


i 


} 


| 
} 


of | 


! from prison 


| 
| Were Made in Response to Farmers’ Demand 


Secretary of Agriclulture Explains in Response to Query 
by Senator Ransdell Why Reports Were Initiated. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| modity on the basis of what he hopes {*costly mistakes from time to time, and | 
the price has to be paid in economic | 
| 


waste and various social evils. 


| 
Many errors mighht be avoided if indi- | 


vidual business men made the maximum 
use of the information contained in their 
own records * * * but experience shows 
that mistakes are usually collective. The 
whole machine runs now too fast, now 


too slow. Over-optimism and over-pessi- 
mism, over and under-production, over 
and under-employment, are constantly 


alternating each with the other. * * *”| 


This applies to agriculture as well as 
to business. In fact, the nature of the 
farm business makes the farmer’s’ prob- 
lem even more complex than that of the 
business man. Farm production plans 
once begun must be carried through the 
season without material change and per- 
ishable crops must be marketed soon 
after they are harvested. 

Farmers must likewise make forecasts 
if they are to avoid losses from over- 
production or from feeding the market 
too heavily in the season of heavy pro- 
duction, and if they are to secure the 
best possible returns for their labor 
and management. 

Very few individual farmers have in 
hand the necessary extensive informa- 
tion or are in a position to make the nec- 
essary calculations as a basis for form- 
ing good judgments as to probable prices. 
Industry is thoroughly organized and 
individual organiza- 
tions or trade associations business men 


Trade Commission 
Hears Argument in 


Tool Branding Case 


Takes Under Advisement 
Charges That Company 
Misbranded Product 
as “Steel.”” 


Analyses in Evidence 


Defense Counsel Contends That 
Utility of Article Determines 
Its Classification. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“steel.” 

The company’s attorney 
that Grecoite contained the 
properties of both steel and malleable 
cast iron, but that its process of manu- 


bon placed it under the classification of 


Analyses Are Submitted. 
Mr. 
Grecoite is made bv the same process 


he said, a quantity of ferro-chromiur is 
added. After the addition of this chemi- 
cal, he 
still malleable cast iron. 


According to Mr. Sweet, analyses by 


upon specimens of Grecoite submitted 
by the respondent, brought the conclu- 
sion from the chemists that the mate- 





are kept informed in regard to supplies, 
demand and other factors affecting the 
prices of their products. 

Farmers, on the other hand, to the 
number of 6,000,000 scattered through- 
out the United States are not sufficiently | 
organized to perform this service for | 
themselves. Some other agency must | 
do it. The Department of Agriculture 
is a service institution for the farmer. 
Millions of dollars have been spent to | 
provide him information as to how to | 
produce more and better products. 


One of the most important questions | 
that he has to deal with is: What price | 
is he likely to receive for his product, | 
or when can he sell most advantaeously? | 
The Department now developing | 
an economic service which will aid | 
him in planning his production and in 
marketing his product more advanta- | 
geously. This service has been developed 
in response to the increasing demands 
of farmers and their organizations. 


All Available Statistics 
Have Been Collected 


In the past few years a beginning has | 
been made in the direction of rendering | 
the farmer essential economic service. 
All available statistics of production, | 
consumption and prices of important 
agricultural commodities have been col- 
lected and analyzed. Special studies have 
been made and methods have been de- 
veloped to measure the effect of supply 
and other factors upon price. 

The results of thorough research in | 
this field have been published in bulletins 
which have been widely distributed. The | 
monthly price situation statements are 
based on the results of such research. 
These statements present briefly farm 
price tendencies, business conditions that | 
affect the'demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts, prospects as to supplies, and con- 
sumption or utilization of the more in- | 
portant agricultural commodities. An at- | 
tempt is made to indicate the sig- 
nificance of the statistical position of 
each commodity in terms of prices. 


is 


It is assumed that farmers want to 
know the facts with reference to a con- 
dition that promises a decline in price as 
well as a rise in price. In the Price | 
Situation as of September 15, for ex- 
ample, it was indicated that the pros- 
pects were that the prices of wool, cattle, | 
butter and eggs would rise. while 
prices of several other commodities 
would probably decline. In developing 
the analysis of prices the Department 
has had the advice and cooperation of 
the most competent economists in the 
country. 


the | 


The results have been presented in lec- 
tures to many groups of practical farm- 
ers who have shown keen interest in the 
work, For more than two years the 
monthly Price Situation reports have 
been published in “Crops and Markets” 
which is distributed to over 100,000 
farmers. Farm Management demonstra- | 
tors and economists in several States are | 
using these reports as a basis for 
monthly statements prepared especially 
for and given wide distribution among | 
the farmers of their respective States. 

_These are the reasons for both the be- | 
ginning and the continuing of Price Sit- | 
uation reports. 


Earl Carroll Paroled 
rom Federal Prison 





| tralian delegation, H. P 


Theatrical Producer Has Served 
Four Months of Term 
Imposed for Perjury. 


Earl Carroll, New York theatrical pro- 
ducer, has been granted a parole from 
the Atlanta Federal prison and will be 
given his freedom as quickly as _ the 
proper papers for his release can be for- 
warded to Atlanta, Ga., it was announced 
orally, October 19, at the Department of 
Justice. The Attorney GenerAl, John G. 
Sargent, acted immediately upon a rec- 
ommendation for parole made by the pa- 
role board of the prison. 

Earl Carrol] began serving his sentence 
of a year and a day, June 8, after con- 
viction by the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York. He became eligible for parole, 
October 8, and would have been released 
on good behavior next 
March 20, 


; ner 
| reason 


| “what the metal will do 
more important so far as public interest | ; 
| Congress is willing to cooperate with the 


| class. 
for steel, according to Mr. Gall, he has | 
in mind a tool of a metal that is un- | 
| usually hard, is tempered and will hold 


| to manufacture a tool 


rial was not steel. A chemist from the 
Bureau of Standards, he said, definitely 
established it as malleable cast iron. 
Mr. Sweet quoted chemists and metal- 
lurgists as holding that while steel con- 
tains ordinarily 1.75 per cent combined 
carbon it never contains temper car- 
bon. Micrographs made at the Bureau 


of Standards reveal that the products | 


of the respondent company contain tem- 
per or graphitic carbon, he said. 


Commission that there are no clear 


categories into which the classifications | 


of ferrous metals fall. Between each 
of the four classifications, he said, there 
is a “twilight zone.” According to Mr. 


Gall, this zone is particularly pronounced | 
between what constitutes malleable cast | 


iron and cast steel. 
Classification Defended. 
Chemical analyses show, he 


to cast steel There is no 
from a chemical standpoint, to 
call the product malleable cast iron, he 


contended, than to call it cast steel. 


No deception was caused by labeling | 


the Grecoite “steel,” for when the pub- 


| lic buys tools, it does not think of the | 
chemical content of the metal, but of the | 
utility and performance of the product, | 


according to Mr. Gall. He stated that 


is concerned.” 


Mr. Gall held that many tools are 


| manufactured from cast steel, and that | 


his client’s products did not in any way 
compete with tools of the forged steel 
When a customer buys a tool 


an edge. 
Defends Basis of Utility. 

On a basis of utility, he continued, it 
would be unfair to  eall Grecoite 
malleable cast iron, for it is impossible 
F from malleable 
cast iron that will give 
have the properties of Grecoite. 


The Marion Tool Works, Inc., no longer | 
| labels its products as “steel,” Mr. Call 
said, and contemplates going out of the | 
He asked than no order | 


tool Business. 
be issued by the Commission, on the 


| ground that such an order is not neces- | - hee 
nea ilar plan and principle to that advocated 


sary although there has 
plaint issued. 

When asked if the company would set- 
tle on a stipulation that agreed not to 


been 


| use the term “steel” in the marketing 
of its products, Mr. Gall replied that it | 
had refused to do so for it maintained 


that it had committed no wrong in using 
the label. ‘ 
The Commission announced orally that 


| it would would take the case under ad- | 
| visement. 


|Amateurs Recognized 


At Radio Confercnee 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
sented to the subcommittee by Charles 


| H. Stewart, vice president of the Amer- | 


ican Radio Relay League; K. B. Warner, 


secretary of the American Radio Relay | 


League and secretary of the Interna- 
tional American Radio Union, and Ross 
A. Hull, representing the Wireless Insti- 


} tute of Australia, which corresponds to 


the American amateur 
were supported by 


league. They 
the head of the Aus- 
- Brown. 

The president of the Conference, Her- 
bert Hoover, on October 19 called a 
plenary session of the conference for 
Tuesday, October 25, 


port. This session was first scheduled 
for October 19, but was postponed. 


Divided Sovereignty 
In China Is Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
quarters of the more important Chinese 
factions. 

Senator Bingham considers China too 
big and composed of too many diverse 
elements to be unified at present. 

The policies of the American Depart- 
ment of State in China has been excel- 
lent, Senator Bingham said. The fact 
that the United States has refrained 
from demanding sanctions following dis- 
turbances in China, Senator Bingham 
said, has prevented a serious conflict be- 


' pween Chinese and foreign powers, 


| vessels operating out of Boston be re- 


| to 
when the company marked the products | 


ia ; delphia and Norfolk, which 
maintained | 


chemical | 


facture and its content of combined car- | 


cast steel, and not malleable cast iron. | 


maintained, the molten mass is | 





four chemists, made for the ‘Commission | 


stated | 
that while Grecoite contains temper car- | 

| bon as does malleable cast iron, it also 
contains combined carbon in a like man- | 

more | 


in service is | 


to unite his party behind him. 


the service and | 


| equipment by 40 per cent. 


At that time, Mr. | 
Hoover stated, the committees will re- | 


Changes Are Announced 


7 


Equalization Is Sought 


AutuorizEp STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


st . — 





—— 


on Rail-Ocean 


Rates Through Ports of North Atlantic 


Maritime Association of Boston Authorized by Shipping 
Board to Prepare Brief in Support of Claims. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tion of the Maritime Association of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce for a 
hearing on the subject of equalizing 


through ocean rates from inland points | 


through the several North Atlantic 
American points was held before the 
United States Shipping Board today. 


“The action asked of the Shipping 
Board is that rates on Shipping Board 


duced sufficiently to equalize the dif- 
ferential existing in the railroaod rates 
from Central Freight Association terri- 
tory to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other North Atlantic ports. Due 
this rate structure, the petitioners 
state, rail rates to Baltimore, Phila- 
are for; 
shorter hauls, are lower than they are 
to New York and Boston, while ocean 
rates from all the ports remain equal. 

“The hearing was conducted before the 
full Board with Vice Chairman Edward 
C. Plummer, the Commissioner in charge | 


{ missed the complaint. 
| 64 in the decision the Commission made 





of traffic, presiding. The petitioners 


4 | were represented by a group headed by 
Sweet told the Commission that | 


Frank S. Davis, President of the Mari- 


| time Association, and included Congress- 
as malleable cast iron up until the time | 
it is ready to pour into the moulds. Then, | 


men Louis A. Frothingham, Charles L. 
Underhill and Edith Nourse Rogers and 
a number of business men from Boston | 
and other New England cities.” i 

The full text of the letter of the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston Chamber | 
of Commerce, addressed to Chairman | 
O’Connor, follows: 


Commission Has Called 


Rates Not Unreasonable 

During the last five years, in a formal | 
proceeding before the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission, the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce has sought, in cooperation with | 
other New England organizations, to 
have all North Atlantic ports placed on 
a parity of inland rail rates on export 
and imports traffic from and to the in- 
terior. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Nor- 


| folk and Montreal inland rates are dif- 
Counsel for the respondent told the 


ferentially lower than New York and 
Boston. These differentials have been 
in effect for more than half a century. 
They were originally established by the 
railroads to equalize those differences in 
ocean rates then prevailing at the several 
North Atlantic ports. 

The Commission recently held, in the 
formal proceeding referred to, that the | 
rates atacked were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful, and therefore dis- 


Extension of Merchant | 
Marine Is Adveocated | 


| Boston’s advantage in through rail and 
} ocean 


Senator Brookhart Favors Per- 
manent Federal Control and 
Increased Facilities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
giving out his statement, Senator Brook- 
hart said that the progressive group in 


Democrats in both Houses to bring about 
enactment of the legislation which he 
advocates. Senator Brookhart’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

I am in complete accord .with Senator 
Fletcher in the sentiments he expressed 
in his letter to Mr. Briggs. In the past 
he has shown very great ability on 
propositions like this and has been able | 
If he 
can do that in this instance, and I be- | 


| lieve he can, I feel sure we can pass his | 
| bill 
to this would be the enlargement of the | - 


in both Houses. A companion bill | 
Inland Waterways Corporation now op- 
erating on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers under the management of Gen- 
eral T. Q. Ashburn. 
Similar Proposition. 

This Inland Waterways Corporation 

is a Government proposition upon a sim- 


by Senator Fletcher for ocean shipping. 
It has been under many handicaps be- 
cause of the failure of Congress to 
complete the river improvements as pro- | 
vided by law, but in spite of these handi- | 
caps it is a success beyond the expecta- 
tions of its strongest supporters. 
Operate 278 Boats. 

General Ashburn now operating 
278 boats of all kinds; he is carrying 


is 


| freight, especially farm products, at a 
| rate greatly reduced 
| roads. 
; 200,000, and with this and by winning 


below the rail- 
Last year his profits were $1,- | 
the he increased his | 
He is en- | 
tirely unable, however, with his present 
equipment to meet the demands for this 
river shipping. Traffic offered is very | 
much heavier than his ability to carry. | 
The demand for an enlargement of 
this shipping throughout the South and 
West universal.. There is now no 
question that Congress can provide for 
this enlargement at a profit to the Gov- 
ernment and a very great service and 
saving to the West and the South. It 


Goltra lawsuits 


Is 


goes hand in hand with Senator Fletch- | 
er’s proposition, and the two together | 


mean a great part of the solution of 
the transportation question in 
United States.” 


In Diplomatic Missions | 


The Department of State announced | 


October 19 the following changes in 
heads of American diplomatic and con- 
sular missions; 

The Department has been informed 
that Richard M. Tobin, Minister to the 
Netherlands, resumed charge of Lega- 


able, is to appeal to the United States 
Board 


| as arecognition of Boston’s geographical 


' rail differentials. 


| ment’s 


North Atlantic ports. , 


the | 





tion October 14, 1927. 


Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., should be ad- | 
| dressed as Consul General, Oslo. | 


Charles 
dressed 


M..Hathaway should be ad- 
as Consul General, Munich; 


Hiram A. Bovcher, as Consul in Charge, | 


Dublin; Ernest L. Monroe, as Vice Con- 
sul, Matanzas; Howard F. Withey, as 


Consul, London, Ontario; H. Eric Tram- | 


mell, as Vice Consul, Guatemala. 


However, at page 


the following statement: “It does not 
appear that Boston now gains any ad- 
vantage whatever by reason of its 
shorter ocean route, or that Philadelphia 


| or Baltimore suffers any disadvantage 


by reason of its longer route.” 

Following are the compartive ocean 
distances (winter distances in statute 
mlies), as published by the Government* 

From Liverpool Hamburg Gilbraltar 
Boston .... 3,372 8.995 3,487 
New York. 3,578 4,201 3,693 
Philadelphia 3,743 4,365 3,858 
Baltimore . 3,907 4,530 4,019 
Jacksonville 4,252 4,875 4,334 
New Orleans 5,294 5,935 5,271 

Boston’s advantage to Liverpool, com- 
pared with New York, 206 miles; Phila- 
delphia, 371 miles; Baltimore, 535 miles; 
Jacksonville, 880 miles; New Orleans, 
1,922 miles. 

Boston’s advantage to Hamburg, com- 
pared with New York, 206 miles; Phila- 
delphia, 370 miles; Baltimore, 535 miles; 
Jacksonville, 880 miles; New Orleans, 
1,940 miles. | 

Boston’s advantage to Gilbratar, com- 
pared with New York, 206 miles; Phila- 
delphia, $71 miles; Baltimore, 532 miles; 
Jacksonville, 847 miles. 

The Gagverning Board of the Mari- 
time Association, therefore, after careful 
consideration decided that the next logi- 
cal step, and in fact the only one avail- | 


for restoration of those ocean 
differentials for so many years in force 


advantage—ocean differentials voluntar- 
ily granted by the conference steamship 
lines from Boston to United Kingdom and 
Continental European ports up to 1916. 
Since 1916 equal ocean rates have been 
applied from all North Atlantic ports 
and Boston has felt the full force of the | 
No amount of energy | 
or enterprise can successfully overcome | 
this rate handicap. 





Boston Losing Business 


To Ports North and South 

The statement made in the Govern- 
“Port Series No. 2,” page VIII, | 
1922, that “The present investigation in- | 
dicates that Boston in losing business to 
ports both north and south, and unless 
the rail or the ship rate can be altered 
in her favor she is likely to continue 
to lose,’’ was absolutely correct, as is 
indicated by the attached statement, | 
which shows the steady decrease in vol- 
ume of foreign commerce through this | 
port during the past few years by rea- | 
son of the present differential mandicap. | 

Exhibit also attached hereto shows 





distances, and disadvantage in 
through rates, compared with the other | 


In view of the foregoing, your pe- 
titioners earnestly request the Board to | 
put in force between Boston and ports 
in United Kingdom and Continental Eu- 
rope, on steamers of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, ocean rates differentially 
lower than other North Atlantic ports, 
in recognition of Boston’s “shorter 
ocean route” to which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called attention, 
and to investigate the Port of Boston, 
pursuant to provisions of Section 8 of 





} the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 and 


Your petitioners further request that 
a date be uamed in the reasonably near 
future to enable them to appear before 
the full Shipping Board in order to sub- 
mit documentary evidence and make 
oral argument in support of this peti- 
tion. 

Kindly let me know as soon as con- | 
venient, and oblige, Yours very truly, 
For the Governing Board, (signed) F. S. 
Davis, Manager. 

I have read the 


foregoing petition 


| and know the contents thereof, and the 
| same is true. (signed) Joseph W. Powell, | 


Chairman. 


| lesting Liberal 


| this 


Ant Presentro IWeremn, Berna 
DAILY. 


Order at Nicaraguan 
Municipal Election 


Citizens Not to Be Required 
to Show Tax Receipts to 


Be Able to Vote. 
Nov. 6 Is Set‘as Date 


Liberals Approve Government 
Decree Restricting Political 
Demonstrations. 


Municipal elections in Nicaragua will 
be held November 6, at which time 
American marines will cooperate with 
local police in maintaining order, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the Department 
of State from the American charge 
d’affaires in Managua, Dana G. Munro. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of State follows: 


The Department is in receipt of a tele- 


gram from the American Charge d’Afz 
faires at Managua, Dana G. Munro, t 
the effect that municipal elections will 
be held throughout Nicaragua on No- 
vember 6. 
Close Contests Expected. 
Mr. Munro states that close contests 


| are expected in several places, including 


especially Managua. The marines will 
assist the local police in maintaining or- 
der in the towns where they are sta- 
tioned. 

Mr. Munro adds that, at the request of 
the Liberals and with the consent of 
President Diaz, it has been arranged to 
suspend for a week before and a week 
after the elections the operation of laws 
requiring the citizens to carry cards 
showing the payment of road taxes, etc., 
in order to prevent the police from mo- 
voters by demanding 
such cards, 

Demonstrations Restricted. 

At the request of the Marines, an- 
other decree has been issued prohibiting 
political demonstrations in the Managua 
streets on Sundays, when there is spe- 
cial danger of drunken riots. 

Mr. Munro states that he discussed 
matter fully with Dr. Morales, 
Moncada’s representative, and obtained 


| his consent before the decree was issued. 


‘Recognition Given 


Ten Foreign Consuls 
Department of State Issues ¢ 
Formal Acknowledgment 

to Resident Diplomats. 


The Department of State has issued 


| recognition to the following foreign con- 
| suls resident in the United States, ac- 


cording to an announcement October 19: 
Luis Gutierrez Otero, consul of Mex- 


| ico at Denver for the States of Colorado 


and Wyoming. 


Enrique Marriott as consul of Peru at ¢ 


Philadelphia. 

Ignacio L. Batiza as consul of Mexico 
at Presidio, Texas, for the countties of 
Brewster, Coke, Crane, Glasscook, Irion, 
Jeff Davis, Pecos, Presidio, Reagan, Run- 
nels, Sterling, Tom Green, and Upton. 

Jose Garza Zertuche as consul gen- 
eral of Mexico at New York. 

Francisca de Moya as consul general 
of the Dominican Republic in New York. 

Aurelio L. Gallardo as consul of Mex- 
ico at San Francisco. 

Luis Maria Mora as consul of Colom- 
bia at Los Angeles. 

Daniel Garza as consul of Mexico at 
Houston, Texas, for the counties of 
Austin, Brazos, Burleson, Colorado, Fort 


| Bend, Grimes, Harris, Houston, Jackson, 


Lavaca, Lee, Leon, Liberty, Madison, 
Matagorda, Montgomery, Polk, Robert- 
son, San Jacinto, Trinity, Walker, Waller, 
Washington, and Wharton. 

Francisco Obregon as vice consul of 
Mexico at St. Louis, Mo. ; ; 

Ludvig Theodor Brehm as acting vice 
consul of Denmark at Philadelphia. 
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Pensions Advocated 


For Aged Teachers 
Replacing Gift Funds | 


Commissioner of Education 
Says Old Methods of Care 
Are Obsolete. 


Trend nm Reviewed 


State-Wide Systems of Provyid- 
ing for Retired Instructors 
Are Adopted. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

8. Provision for subsequent actuarial 
investigation. 

9. Adoption of special provisions for 
meeting the problem of accrued lia- 
bilities. 

10. Optional membership in the pen- 
sion system for those teachers in serv- 
ice at the time of the establishment 
of the system, accompanied by a time 
limit for the exercising of their choice. | 

11. Compulsory membership in the 
pension system for new entrants. 


Assessments Increased. 


12. Increase in the amount of the as- 
sessment against the teacher’s salary. 

13. Assessment of a fixed percentage 
of teacher’s salary. with no relation to 
length of service. 

14. Abandonment of limits and special 
requirements with respect to the teach- 
er’s contribution. 

15. Discontinuance of the policy of 
pooling teachers’ contributions and the 
substitution therefor of a policy of cred- | 
iting to separate individual accounts the 
contributions of each teacher, from | 
which funds annuities shall be paid. 

Allowances Are Raised. 





16. Increase in the amount of the re- | 
tirement allowance and provision for | 
two distinct sums, an annuity, purchased 
from the teacher’s contributions and a 
pension from city or State, payable ac- 
cording to the option selected by the | 
teacher. 

17. Retirement of teachers, regardless | 
of sex, upon a basis of 30 years of servV- | 
ice, a portion of which must have been | 
rendered within the pensioning city or 
State. 

18. Provision for disability benefits 
upon a decreased service requirement 
and without the requirement of a med- | 
ice] examination. 

19. Granting of more generous 
more extensive refunds. 

The letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by Commissioner | 
John J. Tigert, as made public by the 
Bureau of Education, follows in full text: 

One of the difficult problems that have | 
arisen in the social development of the 
present generation is proper provision | 
for employes who have given the best | 
years of their lives to service at small 
salaries and because of age or disability 
are no longer able to continue the per- 
formance of their duties. This problem 
is presented in varied aspects to every | 
industrial concern that employs consid- 
erable numbers of persons, and it de- 
mands the serious consideration of ad- 
ministrators of municipal and ofher gov- | 
ernmental corporations. 

Former Methods Unreliable. 

In the past, teachers attempted to | 
maintain mutual benefit associations by | 
means of voluntary contributions and by 
receipts from fairs, parties, oyster sup- 
pers and the like. The practical im- | 
possibility of permanent and_ reliable 
service from organizations thus sup- 
ported became apparent after a few 
years of trial. The attention of boards | 
of education and legislators was directed 
to the subject, not as a matter of philan- | 
thropy, but as a necessity to efficient 
administration. 

Serious difficulties have been en- | 
countered in administering teachers’ pen- 
sion systems, and many of the early 
projects met disaster because they, were 
based upon unsound theory. After 30 
years of experience the most glaring 
weaknesses, have been eliminated, but 
even now no general agreement has been | 
reached upon fundamental questions. 

I have procured the cooperation of | 
Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, a recog- 
nized authority in matters of school 
finance, in further study of this impor- 
tant problem. Under his guidance an ef- 
fective investigation was pursued by Miss | 
Nida Pearl Palmer in the graduate di- | 
vision of the University of California. 
The resulting manuscript, prepared | 
under Professor Swift’s direction and re- 
vised by him, is submitted herewith. It 
is a noteworthy contribution to the liter- | 
ture of a subject of prime importance, | 
and I recommend its publication as a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 


and 


our ability for artistic expression. 


|. claim by his fellow countrymen. 


| nearly four 


| investigations, by which 
the causes which farme< bars and shoals | 
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At Gettysburg Is Accepted by President 


Appreciation of Services of Major General George Gor- 
don Meade Expressed in Address in Washington. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lavish in the public honors which have 
been conferred upon our veterans, but 
we have also bestowed upon them pen- 
sions and gratuities reaching down to 


every man in the ranks, with which no | 


other country can make any comparison. 
Such beneficences accorded to Civil War 
veterans will probably exceed twice the 
cost of that great war, although it lasted 
for a space of four years. 

It has been in this field, rather than in 
the erection of memorials and 


sources of our country and the impor- 
tance of the men and events commemo- 
rated, that our action has been most 
conspicuous. It took the better part of 
a century to raise a fitting monument to 


Washington, nearly 60 years to express | 


our appreciation of Lincoln, and about 
the same length of time to place a statue 
to Grant in the Capitol City of the Na- 
tion. 

This condition arose from no lack of 
appreciation of distinguished. services, 
but rather from a lack of appreciation 
of what might be done in the ways of 
public adornment through the agencies 
of architecture and sculpture. It can not 
be denied that some of the efforts which 
the Government has made, both in build- 
ings and in monuments, have served to 
confirm their surroundings. 
faction » realize that a change has come 
Over publie opinion. 

We have made a marked increase in 
It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
while some memorial bas been raised to a 


| number of his comrades, it was not until 


the present time that a statue has been 


| erected in this city in honor of Maj. Gen. | 
' George Gordon Meade. 


But 
great compensations for the delay in the 


beauty and the appropriateness of the | 
demonstration of | 
| the enduring quality of his fame. 


memorial and in the 


As is indicated by the inscription be- 


fore it, this monument has been erected | 


by the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to the memory of one o 
tinguished sons. But in this &se there 
is a double reason for this honor, be- 
cause in one of the great battles of his- 


tory he met and turned back in defeat | 
| almost at the border a mighty army 
bent on the invasion of that State. 


*veryone with even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of American history 
knows that Meade was 


ac- 
But 


be sufficient warrant to unending 


informed students of the 
its whole course. ; 

He was a modest man, accustomed to 
giving credit to others rather than him- 
self. 


justice comes to be done; time sets its 
clearer, truer estimate. 
The records more and 


more reveal 


General Meade as a gallant soldier and a | 


Christian gentleman. He was the great 
commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. It was that great force which for 
years held in check the 
ablest officers in the main military effort 
of the Confederacy. 


of them were displaced within the first 
two years of its existence. 


He was displaced not by defeat 
but by victory. 


| Retirement from Army 
| Due to Impaired Health 


The military record of General Meads 


| may be said to begin in 1831, when he 


entered the Military Academy at West 
Point from Pennsylvania. In 1855 


of impaired health. But he returned to 


the Army in 1842, where he remained |! 
until his death in Philadelphia, Novem- | 


ber 6, 1872. 
While he was out of the Army he 


|-was engaged in a survey of the mouth | 


of the Mississippi river. There he made 


| some original experiments, which in later 


years led Major General Humphreys to 
he discovered 


at the mouth of the river . 
He reentered the Army as a second 


| lieutenant in the Corps of Topographical 


Engineers. After serving on the staffs 


| of General Taylor and General Scott dur- | 
nm 


ing the Mexican War we find him 
1857 as the chief engineer of the geo- 


detic survey of the Great Lakes, where | 


his scientific work was highly commended 


by the Smithsonian Institution. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 19, 1927. 


10 a. m. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 
called to discuss budget matters with 
the President. 

11 a. m. Senator Hiram Bingham, of 
Connecticut, called to recommend the 
appointment of Governor Wallace R. | 
Farrington, of Hawaii, to be Governor | 
of the Philippine Islands, to succeed the 
late Gen. Leonard Wood. 

11:30 a. m. Former Senator William | 
M. Calder, of New York, called to pay | 
his respects to the President. 

12 noon. The Charge d’Affaires of the 
Italian Embassy called to present to 
vhe President Senator and Madam | 
Guglielmo Marconi, of Italy. 

12:15 p. m. The members of the 
United States Board of Mediation called 
to pay their respects to the President. 

12:30 p. m. A delegation of the G. 
A. R. Post of the District of Columbia 
called to pay their respects to the Presi- | 
dent. 

2:30 p.m. President Coolidge delivers 
an address accepting on behalf of the 
Federal Government a monument erected 
in thé Botanie Gardens to Maj. Gen. 
George Meade’ which was presented by | 
the State of Pennsylvania. 


| was disabled at Antietam, 


At the outbreak of the war he was 


| about to accept command of a Michigan 
| volunteer 
Curtin gave him a commission as briga- 


regiment, when Governor 
dier general of Volunteers in the Penn- 
sylvania Reserve Corps !ate in the sum- 
mer of 1861. Up to this time he had 
never commanded even a company. 


His corps became part of the Army | 


of the Potomac under McClellan. The 
great task at that time was to make 
an army out of a great mass of men 
totally inexperienced in military action. 
Later he 


the second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and other battles of less impor- 


; tance. 


At New Market Cross Roads, 
30, 1862, he was wounded, but was back 
in command in six weeks.. When Hooker 
McClellan 
gave command of his corps temporarily 
to Meade, although other officers out- 
ranked him. A little later he was made 
major general of volunteers, and placed 
in command of the Fifth Army Corps. 

Early in June, 1863, Lee began to 
march north. 


but if he could break through the Army 


of the Potomac, Washington, Baltimore, | 


and even Philadelphia might have been 
captured, and there was little to pre- 


| vent his marching on to New ork. 


monu- | 
ments which might correspond to the re- | 





It is a satis- | 


| nearly 
was outnumbered 


there are | 
, the great general of the Confederacy, 


her dis- | 


victorious at | 
Gettysburg. That in and of itself would | 


| letter from the 
Lacking the partisan support of | 
those high in office and of the public | 
| press, he had little opportunity to be 


| glorified during his lifetime. But finally | 


| other across 
That Army had five commanders. Four 


During the | 
last half of its history, from June 28, | 
1863, until it was disbanded after Ap- ! 

“ pomattox, it was commanded by Meade 

| alone. 


he | 
retired to private life, mainly on account | 


served under both Burnside | 
| and Hooker, participating in the Penin- 
| sula campaign, 


| Potomac, 
June | 


| edged 


He crossed the Potomac. | 
His entire plans were never revealed, | 


Hooker, gommanding the federal 
forces, began falling back, appar- 
ently to protect Wasihngton. He 
soon asked to be relieved, and at Fred- 
erick, early on the morning of June 28, 
Meade was astounded at receiving or- 


ders placing him in command, 
Placed in Command 


In Great Emergency 

A situation of extreme difficulty con- 
fronted him. Hooker left for his post 
at Baltimore, giving no information as 
to his plans or the disposition of his 
forces. But the new commander ac- 
cepted his unsought responsibility and 
proceeded to discharge it. 

By 7 o’clock on the same 
he had dispatched his 
Washington, indicated 


morning 
acceptance to 
that he would 


| move toward the Susquehanna, and at 
| the first opportunity give battle. 
; immediately worked out a plan concen- 


He 


trating his troops on a favorable field, 
where it would be necessary for Lee 
to attack him. 

He accomplished his purpose. The 
result was the terrible carnage of” the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Beginning on 
July 1 and extending over three days, 
it ended when Pickett led his charge 
against the Union forces in vain. 

It is thought that in the Union Army 
100,000 were’ engaged, which 
by the Confederate 
Army by about 10,000. The losses of 
Lee in killed, woundéd, and missing were 
estimated at 31,600; those of Meade at 
23,100. es 

The tide of war had reached its 
flood, and from that day began to re- 
cede. Early on the morning of July 5 


Robert E. Lee, turned southward toward 
his native Virginia. Thereafter he must 
have known that he was supporting a 
lost cause, but the army that loved him 
rallied around him, and his great mili- 
tary skill made him a dangerous foe 
for nearly two more years. 

AVhen it is remembered that before 
this terrific engagement Meade had been 
in command of the Army but three days, 
his victory becomes the more wonder- 
ful. Of course, he became an object of 


| investigation by the Congress, but was 


able to vindicate himself. 

While President Lincoln was _pro- 
foundly grz‘eivl for the decisive victory, 
he was no doubt filled with regret that 


| Meade had not been able to pursue and 

destroy the retreating forces of Lee. 
war know | 
| that he played a vital part throughout | 


Learning of this, the general requested 
to be relieved from command of the 


| Army, but his request was disregarded 


for reasons probably best stated in a 

President to Gen. O. 

O. Howard, of July 21, when he said: 
“I was deeply mortified by the escape 


of Lee across the Potomac, because the | 


substantial destruction of his army 
would have ended the war. A few days 
having passed, I am profoundly grate- 
ful for what was done, without criticism 
for what was not done.” 

The general himself felt that though 
he was victorious, his army had been 
disorganized, while the army of Lee, al- 
though repulsed, was by no means shat- 
tered. Before long they were facing each 
the Rappahannock. The 
withdrawal of a considerable number of 
his forces, due to the draft riots in New 
York and for other service, delayed his 
plan to lead an attack across the stream. 


| Unnecessary Slaughter 


Avoided by Commander 
In November after Lee had withdrawn 


| behind the Rapidan, Meade planned to 
| engage him at Mine Run. His plan be- 
| came disarranged by the failure of one 


of the generals, so that the advance was 
abandoned. - 

Although there was great public 
clamor for him to go forward, he re- 
fused to permit what he believed would 
be wanton slaughter of brave men and 
might put in jepardy the Union cause. 
He had sufficient character to rely on 
his own judgement and sufficient con- 
science to do what he thought was right. 


At the opening of the next campaign 
in March, 1864, General Grant was made | 


su- | 


lieutenant general and placed in 
preme command of all the forces, mak- 
ing his headquarters with the Army of 
the Potomac. He refused the offer 


to the end, taking a prominent part in 
the battles of the next 12 months, which 
included the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. On 


tified that his son lay dying. So great, 
however, was his devotion to duty, that 
he refused to leave the front and 


boy was gone. 
Three days later he was directed to 


return to his command. He was so worn | 


out from his long service that in the 


closing days before Appomattox he was | 


compelled to travel in an ambulance. 
But disease could not shake the vigor 
of his mind. He 
mand. 
The first notes between Lee and Grant, 
paving the way for capitulation, passed 
through Meade’s lines. 


The commander of the Army of the 
therefore, was not present 
when late in the afternoon of April 9, 
1865, General Lee, realizing the hope- 
lessness of further resistance, acknowl 
the defeat of the Confederate 


cause. Meade rode at the head of his 


| men in the grand review at Washington, 
and on June 28, the second anniversary | 
| after he had been placed in command, he | 
issued a farewell address to his men, in | 


the course of which he said: 


“Let us return thanks to Almighty | 
God for his blessings in granting us vic- | 
tory and peace, and let us sincerely pray | 


for strength and light to discharge our 


| duties as citizens as we have endeavored 
| to discharge them as soldiers. 


” 


After the war General Meade 








of | 
| Meade to retire, who held his command | 


the | 
Ist of February, 1865, he was made a | 
major general in the Regular Army. It | 
was during this moffth that he was no- | 





did | 
| not reach home until two days after the 


still retained his com- | 


But, having rid- | 
den over to the position commanded by | 
Sheridan, ‘Grant received the final note | 

| of surrender through him. 


seems | 





to have been engaged in the routine 
work of the Army of that day. From 
July, 1865, he commanded the Division 
of the Atlantic, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, except for some service in 
the South. 

In 1868, as head of the Third Military 


Division, he acted as civil governor of | 


Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, where 
he displayed a most sympathetic and 
tolerant spirit in his efficient promotion 
of reconstruction. 
back in Philadelphia, where he took an 
active interest in the 
city, serving as vice president of the 
Fairmount Park Commission and in many 
benevolent enterprises. 

This eminent soldier and faithful citi- 
zen passed away at the early age of 57. 
When President Grant was informed of 
his death he is said to have exclaimed: 

“What a calamity it would have been 
had it occurred during the war.” 

When it is remembered that not 
Meade but Sherman and Sheridan were 


The next year he was | 


welfare of the | 


the favorites with Grant, it can all the 
better be realized what high praise and 
appreciation these words conveyed. It 
is fitting that his statue should stand 
| tory, in front of the mounted 
| flanked by wheeling squadrons, 
has been raised to the memory 
commanding general. 

The more we study the history @# the 


which 


| If it appeared to possess no lofty peaks, | 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


| it was not marred by any deep depres- 


here, crowned with the emblems of vic- | 
figure | 


of his | 


war in which he fought, the more Gen- 


eral Meade stands out as a responsible 
reliable commander. Others may 
have had more dash, though none sur- 
| passed him in courage. 

| He did not engage himself in leading 
| hopeless charges. He was, rather, a 


} and 


| greatest ability. I 


sions. If he was sometimes quick of 
temper, he was eminently sound of judg- 
ment. He was a solid and 


who could be trusted. 

The victor of Appomattox assigned to 
him the second place among his generals. 
History has revealed that the estimate 
was none too high. General Lee is re- 
ported to have ranked him even higher, 
saying: 

“Meade, judgment, had 

feared him 
than any man I ever met upon the field 


in my the 


| of battle.” 


general who kept himself sufficiently in- | 


| formed as to the movements of his en- 


emy and made such prepagation and wise | 


| disposition of his own troops that hope- 
less charges were not necessary. It can- 
not be said that he always won, but he 
experienced very little of defeat. 

His personality was well rounded out. 


| 
| 
| 


Throughout his life General Meade 
was a man of deep religious conviction. 
When he entered the service he said: 

“T go into the field 
to God to dispose of my life and actions 
in accordance with my daily prayer that 
His will, not mine, shall be done.” 


Throughout his entire military career | 


substantial | 
man, one who inspired confidence, one | 


more | 


trusting | 
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he constantly acted in harmony with that 
| sentiment. Time and again, in his let 
ters and statements, he acknowledged his 
dependence “upon Divine Providence. 

Like most great soldiers he was de- 
voted to peace, not war. He even hesi- 
tated to regard those who supported the 
southern cause in the light of enemies, 
even reproving his own men for glory- 
ing in their defeat, which he would re- 
serve for the case of a foreign foe. 

On behalf of the Government of the 
Nation which he helped to save, I accept 
this memorial erected by the Common- 
wealth which was his own home and the 
| home of his ancestors. 

The conflict in which he took such an 
important part has long since passed 
away. The peace which he loved has 
come. The reconciliation which he 
sought is complete. The loyalty to the 
| flag which he followed is universal. 

Through all of this shines his own 
immortal fame. . 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, Kansas City, Omaha, 


Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


WE BELIEVE one of the chief functions of a 
railroad is to promote the interests of the 
regions it serves. This governing principle 
means increasing prosperity for these regions 
and better business for the railroad itself. 
A most notable example of this policy has 
been the opening of the wonderful new 
Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone Park. 
This new northern entrance to Yellowstone 
was made practicable to tourists through 
the efforts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
So pleased were the 
people of western Montana and the North- 
west generally at the new stimulus to travel 


St. Paul Railway. 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MOLERN ROUTE 
TO THE 
PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 


into Yellowstone through 


continental railroads! 


through this magnificent region of great 
national parks that 30,000 people attended 
the opening of the handsome Gallatin Gate- 
way Inn, at Gallatin Gateway, Montana, 
last Juner7th. Since then tourists have poured 


the new gateway. 


The already famous New Olympian, ac- 
knowledged to be the finest transcontinen- 
tal limited in existence, takes passengers 
direct to Gallatin Gateway to connect with 
motor-busses for Yellowstone. 

This is constructive service fully in 
character with this most modern of trans- 
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Weather Conditions Normal During 1927 
t With Crops Near Average of 10 Years 


Growing Season Has Shown No Unusual Features Dam- 


; 
‘ 
: 
$ 
extent, such conditions are never so ex- 
tensive as to seriously menace the food 
supply of the country. In fact, as a 
rule, when production is seriously re- 
duced by adverse weather in some sec- 
tions, others are usually more than nor- 
thally favored, so that while certain 
crops suffer serious losses others produce 
abundantly; and thus for the country, as 
a whole, a more or less even balance 
in production is maintained. : 
This, however, makes it an easy mat- 
ter to cite for almost any year certain 
more or less local conditions adverse 
perhaps to several crops, or a single 
crop over a wider area, as evidence of 
serious crop failures. Such occurrences 
do not indicate the true effect of the 
weather on general production. To cor- 


fectly appraise this for any year or sea- | 


‘son it is necessary to consider the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of all of the 
principal crops and on a country-wide 
production basis. 

* Marked attention has been drawn by 
the press of the country to the summer 
of 1927, whose weather characteristics 
were to be so adverse to crops as to, 
at least, menace the nation’s food sup- 
ply. The public will welcome, it is be- 
lieved, the following summary of facts, 
which is based upon thousands of | 
weather observations and other care- 
fully collected official reports for all 
crops and for the whole country up to 
the first of October. 

On this basis the growing season of 
'1927, now ended for most crops, and 
when their composite condition is con- 
sidered, has been up to October 1 on a 
par with, or better than, many other | 
recent seasons within the United States, | 
‘and the weather has not been markedly 
harmful to general crop production. This 
general statement is true also of the 
1926-1927 world harvests. 


Condition of All Crops 
Is Near 10-Year Average 


The latest records fully justify the 
‘statement made in this bulletin two 
months ago, August 17, that notwith- 
standing certain harmful weather con- 
ditions, such as damage to fruits by 
spring frosts, abnormally heavy rains, 
and unprecedented floods in parts of the | 
interior agricultural districts, the of- 
ficial estimate of the composite condi- 
tion of all crops, as of August 1, was 
99 per cent of a 10-year average, and 
the weather in general had not to that | 
time been markedly adverse to crop | 
growth when the general situation was | 
considered. 

Reviewing briefly, both the adverse 
and the favorable weather conditions 
from the beginning of the calendar year, 
we find, as pointed out in the statement 
vi August 17, the outstanding features 
of the early season comprised the ex- 
cessive rains and severe floods in the in- 
terior valleys, whose harmful effects to 
the general agricultural situation were | 
most pronounced in the consquent delay 
to spring planting, and the damage to 
fruit in some sections by frost. As pre- | 
viously stated, however, the latter was | 
due largely to the prematurely advanced | 
stage of fruit by reason of the preceding | 
unseasonable warmth, while another | 
cause for the generally small fruit crop 
this year was the natural off-year tend- 
ency in bearing, following last year’s 
enormous production, and this is not 
‘properly chargeable to the weather. 

Other more or less localized adverse 
conditions which, however, have not had 
a marked general bearing on crop pro- | 
duction, may be summarized as follows: 
January was marked by sharp freezes 
over the winter trucking districts of the | 
Gulf and South Atlantic States. 


| occur in 
; harm occurred from the generally cool 


| ward of the principal 


aging to Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
York, 3.3; North Carolina, 2.1; North | 


Dakota, 1.6; Ohio, 4.8; Oklahoma, 0.4; 
Pennsylvania, 4.4; South Carolina, 2.6; 


South Dakota, 1.8; Tennessee, 1.4; Texas, | 
0.6; Virginia, 3.7; West Virginia, 3.6; | 


Wisconsin, 2.8; Wyoming, 0.7.—31 sec- 
tions below normal as formerly 
lished. 


Influenced largely by the general cool- | 
ness in June, vegetation made slow pro- | 


gress, with the composite condition of the 
principal crops at the close of the month 
officially estimated at 96.5 per cent of a 
10-year average condition on that date. 
This composite condition, however, was 
0.38 per cent above the corresponding 
figures at the beginning of the month. 
During July, chiefilly as a result of the 
better nfoisture conditions and the 
mostly seasonable temperatures, a 
marked improvement in crop prospects 
occurred. At the close of the month no 
extensive area of the country was suf- 
fering from drought or excessive rains; 
no widespread damaging frosts occurred, 
and the extremes in temperature were 
not as great as usual. Sixteen of the 
42 climatic sections reported in some 
parts freezing temperatures, or lower, 
against 17 for July last year, and a 
5-year average of 13. Sixteen sections 


reported maximum temperatures of 1065 | 


degrees or higher, against 36 for July, 
1926. On August 1, 1927, the official 
estimate of composite condition of all 
crops was 99 per cent of a 10-year av- 
erage, which was, with one exception, 
the highest as of that date in any year 
since 1920, 

August was abnormally cool over 
much the greater portion of the coun- 
try, and crops in general made slow 
growth. There were no damaging hot, 
dry periods, however, such as frequently 
August, and no widespread 


weather other than through a retarda- 
tion of crop growth and maturity. 
Freezing temperatures or lower were 
reported from portions of 18 of the 42 
climatic sections. This should be com- 
pared with a like number in both 1923 
and 1925 and a 5-year average of 16 


| sections with freezing temperatures for 


the same month. August, in general, 
was unfavorable and the crop outlook, 
as a whole, deelined somewhat; neverthe- 
less corn, which had been the most back- 
crops, showed 
some gain during the month for the 
country as a whole. 

On September 1 the composite con- 


dition of all crops, as officially reported, | 


was 98.1 per cent of a 10-year average, 


| which was a decline of nine-tenths of 1 


per cent during August. This composite 
condition, however, was scarcely 2 per 


| cent below the average, and, with two 
| exceptions, if was the highest as of that 


| normal 


Febru- | 


ary, however, was generally favorable, | 


as freezing in that month extended south- 
ward only to the central portions of 
the middle and east Gulf States and 
extreme southeastern Virginia on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The general weather effects on the 
winter trucking industry of the South 
are strikingly shown by the increased 
car-lot shipments of truck, including 
cabbage, celery, tomatoes, potatoes, as- 
paragus, cucumbers, strawberries, green 
peas, string beans, lettuce, onions, pep- 


date in any year since 1920. 


September Conditions 


Unusually Favorable 

September was unusually favorable. 
Crops responded wonderfully to the ab- 
warmth during most of the 
month, and no widespread damaging 
frosts or freezes occurred. Corn espe- 
cially made remarkable improvement, as 
indicated in last week’s bulletin. The 


| following summary shows, as of October 


1, 1927, the condition of 23 important 
crops, given in percentages of the 10- 
year average condition and to the near- 
est whole per cent. The data are based 
on official reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, issued October 10: 

Corn, 95; winter wheat, 97; 
wheat, 125; oats, 88; barley, 115; rye, 
118; buckwheat, 100; flax, 123; rice, 
98; grain sorghums, 111; cotton, 95; 
tame hay, 115; wild hay, 122; clover- 
seed, 109; pastures, 101; beans (dry), 
96; peanuts, 104; potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, 100; tobaeco, 96; sugar cane, 


spring 
spring 


99- 


| 110; sugar beets, 99; and truck, 103. 


pers, spinach and mixed vegetables, from | 


Florida, and other States on the Gulf 
and South Atlantic seaboard. These 
$hipments for February, March and 
April, that is for the three months next 
following the January freezes, totaled 
some 45,000 cars, or nearly 15,000 more 
than in 1926, and about 5,000 more than 
in 1925. 

* In April there were rather heavy 
losses of lambs through adverse weather 
in some Northwestern States, but this 
again was of a more or less local char- 
acter. For the country, as a whole, the 


1927 lamb crop saved was officially esti- | 


mated to be considerably greater than 
the average for the preceding two years. 


Hail damage in North Dakota has also | 


been stressed by private interests as 
being markedly destructive to crops, and 
the weather summary in this bulletin 
for August 17 was criticized in some 
press notices for not featuring the crop 
losses. 
cial report on the 1927 harvests for 
North Dakota, which shows that 
wheat crop was one of the five largest 
in the history of the State. 
more, the composite condition of all crops 
in North Dakota was more than 20 per 
cent above the 10-year average for the 
State. 


Weather in June 
Abnormally Cool 

June was reported as a cool month in 
the summary issued August 17. 
42 climatic sections of the United States, 


81 showed minus departures from the 


| master Corps, 


normal temperature for the month, as 
follows: Alabama, 0.1; Arizona, 1.2; 
Arkansas, 0.8; Colorado, 0.6; Illinois, 3.8; 
Indiana, 4.7; Iowa, 2.9; Kansas, 2.0; Ken- 
tacky, 3.5; Maryland and Delaware, 4.1; 
Michigan, 3.2; Minnesota, 1.8; Missouri, 
32: Nebraska,-2.5; New England, 3.2: 


New Jersey, 3.2; New Mexico, 1.1; New Artillery, to rank-of first lieutenant 


A 


(In cases where harvest had been com- 
pleted the above data are percentages 
of the per acre yield, instead of condi- 
tion of the crop.) 

The composite condition, or yield, for 
these 23 crops was 105 per cent; that 
is, these 1927 crops on October 1 were 
5 per cent better than the 10-year av- 
erage. 
ficial report, as of October 1, which is 
practically the end of the growing sea- 
son, it is found that 14 of the 25 crops 
were in as good as, or better condition 
than the average for the past 10 years; 
and only one (oats) showed a defi- 
ciency greater than 5 per cent, while 
more than one-third of them showed 
excesses above the average ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent. iFnally, the 


| composite condition of all crops, 40 in 


number and including 13 fruit 
most of which were below normal. 


crops, 


was 


| 99.8 per cent of the 10-year average. 


The relative unimportance of | 
these is now indicated by the latest offi- | 


the | 


Further- | 


Of the | 


Personal or mental impressions, espe- 
cially when based on more or less local 
or limited 
worthy in matters of this character, for 
the gross effect of the weather in the 
development and yield of crops can be 
properly appraised only by official sta- 
tistics showing the condition and pro- 
duction of all crops such as cited above. 
These show that most of the principal 
crops, except fruit, progressed steadily 
during the growing season of 1927, and 
that, even including the fruits, the com- 


posite condition of all crops on October 
| 


1 was only two-tenths of 1 per cent be- 
low the 10-year average, as of that date. 


Army Orders 


Issued October 18, 1927 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Winans, 
ajor general announced. 


appointment 


a ! 


ment as brigadier general is announced 
First Lieut. Samuel H. Baker, Quarter- 
master Corps, to rank of captain. 
First Lieut. Elisha K. Henson, 
to rank of captain. 
First Lieut. Lloyd M. Garner, 
master to rank of captain. 
First Lieut. George J. Nold, Corps 
gineers, to rank of captain. 
Second Lieut. Issac D. White, ¢ 
rank of first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Frederick W W 
to rank of first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert P 


Quarter- 
Quarter- 
Corps, 
of En- 


atrous, 


Hollis, Field 


pub- 
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HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or toe 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


a people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


Topical Survey of the Government 


a a daily topical survey of 


all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 





Analyzing further this latest of- | 


information, are not trust- | 


Capt. 
rank of major. 
First Lieut. Vance L. Richmond, Infantry, 
| to rank of captain. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Smith, Infantry, 
to rank of first lieutenant. 
Second 
fantry, to rank of first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. LeGrande A. 
try, to rank of first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Louis E. Roemer, Infantry, 
> rank of first lieutenant. 
First Lieut 
rank of captain. 


Col. Frank S. Coucheu, Infantry, appoint- } 
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Economic Problems of Mineral Industry Studied 
And Statistics Compiled on Current Conditions 


Topic 25—Mines and Minerals 


Third Article—Economics of Mineral Industries 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
d Fisheries. The present deal 
with Mines and Minerals. 


ture a group 


By C. P. White, 
Chief of Economics Branch and Chief Engineer, Ccal 
Division, Bureau of Mines. 
e 
HE Bureau of Mines was transferred by Execu- 
tive order from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Commerce, effective July 
1, 1925. The purpose of this transfer was to 
permit the closer coordination of the activities of the 
Bureau of Mines with other Bureaus of the Department 
of Commerce whose activities belonged in contiguous 
fields. 


In furtherance of this purpose there was established 
in the Bureau of Mines January 1, 1926, an Economics 
Branch for the purpose of making studies of the 
economic problems of the domestic mineral industries 
and aiding in their solution. The work extends to all 
mineral products, including coal, iron ores, copper, lead, 
and zine, nonmetallic minerals and rare and precious 
metals, and petroleum and natural gas. It includes 
studies and investigations into resources, volume of 
production and consumption, distribution, stocks on 
hand, prices, commercial uses, trade conditions, and 
similar subjects. 

= ~ * 

tatistical data are collected relating to all these 
subjects and to mine accidents. Publication of this 
data, with explanatory text and comment as to in- 
dustrial conditions, is made generally through weekly 
and monthly mimeographed reports, and separate 
printed annual chapters covering the principal mineral 
ccmmodities and these summaries of industrial condi- 
tions, with statistical data, are consolidated in two an- 
nual printed volumes entitled “Mineral Resources of 
the United States.” 


The Economics Branch includes the Coal Division, 
Minerals and Metals Division, Petroleum Division, and 
the Division of Mineral Statistics. This article de- 
scribes the work on economics of coal, minerals, and 
metals. 

( ‘OAL Division—The coal industry ranks as one of the 
“ greatest in the country in the value of its re- 
urces, production, and in the number of men em- 

ployed. As the chief source of energy, the coal re- 

sources of the country are the foundation of the in- 
dustrial and commercial development in which the 

United States leads the world and the stability and 

prosperity of industry in genera! are dependent upon 

stable and prosperous conditions in the coal industry. 

In available resources of coal the United States 
possesses about 51 per cent of the world’s total and its 
annual output is approximately 40 cent of the 


per 
world’s production. 


The position of the coal industry in the eccnomic 
structure of the country calls for an adequate and con- 
tinuous program of fundamental data regarding its 
various phases, for che guidance of producers, distri- 
butors and consumers in meeting current conditions and 
planning future operations. With the voluntary co- 
operation of the industry, the Coal Division of the Bu- 
reau of Mines now supplies much of the necessary 
cconomic data and plans to enlarge the scope and usc- 
fulness of this work as the needs and demands of the 
industry develop and funds can be provided. 


In order to consolidate within the Bureau of Min: 

59 far as practical, all the Department’s work in th: 
economics of coal, the Coal Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, excepting employes 
engaged directly in foreign trade promotion, was trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Mines on January 1, 1926, and 
t has since taken over the work of gathering, compil- 
ing and publishing statistics of the coal and coke in 
dustries, which functions were formerly exercised in 
the United States Geological Survey directly under the 
Division of Mineral Resources and Statistics. 


‘(HE Coal Division makes studies and furnishes in- 

formation to the Government, the industry, and to 
the public of the economic conditions and problems 0! 
the coal industry of the United States, including a 
number of products of coal. Its work is carried on 
with funds provided in the annual appropriation for the 
“economics of the mineral industries.” This work re- 


ates to the industrial and commercial economics of 


Copyright, 1927, by The Unitea 


Clavence R. Huebner, Infantry, to 
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Corps, 


In- | First Lieut. 
partment, 


Lieut. Maynard H. Carter, 
relieved 
Diller, Infan- 


signed to duty a 


; Maj. Charles H 
John 1. Moore, Air Corps, to 
University, New 


State 


Capt. Einar W. ¢ hester, Infantry, detailed 
relieved from assignment 
to 2nd Infantry, Fort Sheridan, Il., and as- 
j signed for duty and training to Air Corps 

Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, Tex. 
Paul 


r Kivlen, retired, relieved | 
from assignment and duties at New York | 
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from 
property auditor, Fort Hayes, Ohio, and as- 
c y finance officer and 
| erty auditor, Fort Thomas Ky. 


coal, as distinguished from the scientific and technical 
problems of the industry, and is concerned with the 
domestic phases of the industries covering coal and 
coal products. 


The scope of the Division’s work includes, among 
other things, the uses of coal, reserves, prices, produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption, stocks and marketing. 
This involves the duty of keeping abreast of current 
conditions and development of all branches of the in- 
dustry from all reliable sources available. In this 
particular, the knowlédge of current conditions and 
developments in the domestic industry* must be sup- 
plemented by similar knowledge of general economic 
and trade conditions in foreign countries which are 
among the suppliers of the world’s coal markets or 
which are potential customers for American coal. 


ee ¢ * 


A section of the Coal Division is engaged in the 
collection, compilation, analysis, and dissemination of 
statistical data relating to the coal and coke industries. 
Such data cover primarily information concerning pro- 
duction, distribution, stocks and consumption of coal and 
coke. 


The statistical data gathered by the Coal Division 
is published in a weekly report, by bulletins containing 
annual summaries, through the annual volumes on 
mineral resources and by special reports and corre- 
spondence. In cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Census a survey of the commercial stocks of coal on 
hand is made quarterly and the data distributed in the 
form of a special mimeograph report. 


x >< 


THE Coal Division publishes monthly a general sur- 

vey of conditions in the domestic industry, covering 
the producing fields, the tidewater markets, and im- 
portant retail markets. This survey is made up of 
reports from leading representatives of producing and 
marketing branches of the industry and gives an 
authentic picture of the situation in the industry at the 
end of each month. 


The Division is also called on to furnish the other 
departments of the Government information as to cur- 
rent conditions, markets, and prices in the coal trade, 
and acts as adviser for certain services in the matter 
of purchases of coal supplies. 

* * cad 


Government Fuel Yards—An important unit of the 
Coal Division is the Government Fuel Yards, which 
purchases coal and distributes it to all Federal and 
District Government buildings and establishments of 
the District of Columbia (with the single execption of 
the Washington Navy Yard), as well as those institu- 
tions just outside the District which can be supplied 
economically through this organization. 


The maintenance of this service involves the opera- 
tion of a large receiving, handling, and storage plant 
with the necessary fleet of motor trucks and labor per- 
Sonnel. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
approximately 262,000 gross tons of coal (251,000 tons 
of bituminous and 11,000 tons of anthracite) were dis- 
trbiuted to about 600 points. 


* 


VPENERALS and Metals Division—The principal func- 
~~~ tions of the Minerals and Metals Division, which is 
under Frank L. Hess, chief engineer, are the economic 
studies of minerals. These studies in a general way 
cover the distribution of minerals in nature, first in the 
United States and then in foreign countries, so as to 
show the relations between the two; study of resources 
ait the present range of prices; potential resources 
which may become available with a change in price; 
changes in technical treatment or increased uses; a 
study of the uses, first for those in which the minerals 
are essential and of consumption at various prices; of 
substitutes at various prices and substitutes for 
minerals not produced in sufficient quantity in this 
ecuntry. 


In conjunction with the Division of Mineral Statis- 
tics the statistics of the mineral industry are studied 
and from them analyses and bases for forecasting de- 
mand and supply are determined. Most of these studies 
appear as chapters in volumes of “Mineral Re- 
curces of the United States.” 


% ® 


the 


From these studies it is possible to give advice to 
governmental agencies on mineral subjects. These 
agencies include those bureaus of the War and Navy 
Departments which are interested in minerals and 
metals for national defense. : 

They also make it possible to advise correspondents 

and personal inquiriers on sources, quantity available, 
uses, buyers, sellers, and other information concerning 
minerals. 
In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 27, C. #, White, Chief of the 
Economics Branch and Chief Engineer of the 
Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of petroleum economics 
and mineral statistics. 


s Daily Publishing Corporation 


commanding officer San 
depot, Fort Mason, Calif. 

Each of the 
master Corps 


Francisco 


following-named 
Reserve ordered to 
Kelly, Finance De- 
assignment as 
prop- First 


Dillrance, Lieut. 


Second Lieut. Forrest Boyd McLane. 


City, and from 


| These ; 
| world’s carry-over of American cotton 


| Foreign mills.......- 


New 


| the 


general 


Quarter- 


duty and assigned for training to San Fran- 
cisco general depot, Fort Mason, Calif.: 
Capt. Sam Bradley Britton, Capt. Lindley 
| Camp McClure, First Lieut. John Williams 
Wilfred Gladstone 
Hall, Second Lieut. Edward Simmons Cur- 
tis, Second Lieut. Andrew R. Groenink and 


avalry, to | 


Second Lieut. Raymond E. Culbertson, Air 
Corps, to rank of first lieutenant. 

First Lieut. John M. Hargreaves, Medical 
Corps, to rank of captain. 
First Lieut. Hugh D. 
Corps, to rank of captain. 
Lieut. Col. Jules H. Uri, Veterinary Corps, 

to rank of colonel. 

Capt. Samuel N. Karrick, Corps of Engi- 
neers, detailed in the Air Corps, relieved 
from assignment to 2nd Engineers, Fort 
Logan, Colo., and assigned to duty to 
Air Corps Primary Flying School, Brooks 
4 Field, Tex. 


Phillips, Dental 


further active duty. 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Lay 
General’s Department. 
sence for two months. 
Second Ldeut. Marvin M. Burnside, Coast 
Artillery Corps, detailed in the Air Corps, 
relieved from assignment to 6th Coast Ar- 
tillery, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., and as- 


Patterson, Adjutant 
granted leave of ab- 


signed for duty and training at Air Corps | 


Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, Tex. 





Second Lieut. Karl Joseph Smith, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty, and directed to report for training to 





Went. Offr. George Murphy relieved from 
assignment with 25th Infantry, Camp Harry 
J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz., and assigned to 
duty at headquarters Sixth Corps Area, Chi- 


| cago, Ill, _ 


_ Maj. Wallis Huidekoper, Quartermaster 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, and 
assigned for training to Robinson quarter- 
master depot, Fort Robinson, Nebr. 
_Second Lieut. Martin William Duffy, Air 
Corps, order of September 2 revoked. 
Lieut. Col. Augustus B. Warfield, Quar- 
termasier Corps, assigned as constructing 
quartermaster, Fort Benning, Ga., in addi- 
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Sources Detailed of Figures Used 


In Compiling Cotton Price Survey 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Explains 
Procedure in Answer to Inquiry of Rep- 
resentative Aswell of Louisiana. 


Detailed information as to the sources 
from which the Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture compiles its monthly survey of 
the cotton price situation has been made 
public by Representative Aswell (Dem.), 
of Natchitoches, La., in connection with 
the correspondence on the subject which 
has passed between him and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine. 

The letters of Secretary Jardine and 
Mr. Aswell, in which Mr. Aswell asked 
for discontinuance of the reports, if 
private sources are used for informa- 
tion, were published in‘full text in the 
issue of October 19. 

The full text of explanation of the 
Department of Agriculture of its meth- 
ods and sources, prepared by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Lloyd S. Tenny, follows: 

In the preparation of the usual 
monthly survey of the cotton price sit- 
uation for September the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics used the Bureau 
of the Census estimate of stocks of 


| Ametican cotton in the United States, 


the International Cotton Federation’s 
estimate of foreign mill stocks and the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s 


| estimate of stocks in foreign ports and 
| afloat, as an indication of the world’s 


carry-over of American cotton into the 
new season beginning August 1, 1927. 
estimates indicate that the 


was about 7,800,000 bales. 


| Inquiries As to Sources 


Followed Publication 


The publication of this figure has | 


given rise to many inquiries concerning 
sources @sed and reasons why this fig- 


| ure differs from that of the New Or- 


leans Cotton Exchange. The following 
table presents the estimates used by 
the Bureau in comparison with the esti- 
mates of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, with foreign cotton and linters 
deducted from each of the items, in so 
far as it is possible to do so, for “Amer- 


ican lint cotton: World carry-over, fig- | 


ured in 1,000 running bales, on July 


| 31, 1927.” 


conomics. 


New Orleans Cot 
Used by Bur. of 
Agr. E 


ww 


uw 


In the United States. * 


me Ww 


a 
oc 


bo oo 


- 
— 


Foreign ports and 


RTOME 5.6.0.5 8066 0.0400 2,216 2,463 247 


Totals cade Sisasines 7,818 866 
*Total linter stock as reported by the 
Orleans Cotton Exchange sub- 
tracted from the U. S. total, assuming 


6,952 


’ 


| practically all the linter stocks accounted 


for were in the U. S.; if this is not 
true the Exchange estimate of lint cot- 
ton carry-over in the U. S. should be 


raised by the amount of linter stocks | 
! in foreign countries, but this would not 


total, as the same 


affect the world 


| amount would have to be deducted from 


foreign lint stock figures. 

Source used by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: For United States, Bu- 
reau of Census; for forcign mills, Inter- 
national Cotton Federation; for foreign 


| ports and afloat, Commercial and Finan- 
| cial Chronicle. 


The sources ) 
which statistics are commonly used for 


| analysis of the cotton situation. Criti- 


cism of their use this year appears to 
arise on account of the fact that there is 
a considerable difference between the 
carryover indicated by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange and that indicated by 
these sources. 
Bureau, therefore, will be analyzed and 
compared in detail with the report of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


Carryover Difference 
indicated in Reports 

The first carryover item to be con- 
sidcred is stocks in the United States. 
For this item there is but one official 
source, the Bureau of the Census. Ac- 
cording to the mimeographed statement 
released by the Census August 15, 1927, 
carryover of cotton in the United 
States : 
this included some foreign cotton. 


7 oi 
According to a printed card later dis- | ( 
| difference in these figures is to be found 


tributed by the Census Bureau, foreign 
stocks in consuming establishments and 
public storages and warehouses amounted 
to 99,000 bales, which substracted from 
the total leaves a carryover of 3,- 
663.00 Obales of American cotton in the 


United States. This the Bureau accepts | 
| The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
| and Commerce and Finance also accept 
| this figure. 


Since the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange report was issued August 
1, it could not take into acount the Cen- 
sus estimate of stocks in the United 


States. e 
It is difficult to compare the figures 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


tion to other duties, during absence of 
First Lieut. Wallace M. Allison, Quarter- 
aste: Corps. 
—. weeskes W. Barnard, Infantry, 
transfer to Quartermaster Corps announced. 
Capt. George T. Rice, Coast Artillery 
Corps, order of March 29 amended so as to 
assign him to 183th Coast Artillery, Key 
West Barracks, Fla., instead of Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla. z ; : P 
Capt. Perry C. Ragan, Adjutant General’s 
Department, relieved from assignment at 
headquarters Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, and assigned to duty with Adjutant 
General’s Department, Hawaiian Depart- 
ent. 
mM Virst Lieut. Charles D. McAllister, Field 
Artillery, transfer to Air Corps anonunced. 
Maj. Francis J. Torney, retired. relieved 
from assignment at recruiting office, head- 
quarters Ninth Corps Area. Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. and from further 
active duty. 
Col. Alvin C. Gillem, order of October 11 
revoked, 


quoted are those from | 


The reports used by the | 





amounted to 3,762,000 bales but ! 





with those of the Census for the reason 
that the Exchange figures contain linters 
and the location of the linter carryover 
is not indicated. According to the Cen- 
sus there were 252,000 bales of linters 
in consuming establishments, in public 
storage, and at compresses. This would 
account for all but 34,000 bales of the 
Exchange estimate. 


No Mill Stocks Item 


For Three Countries 

The entire amount, 286,000 bales, is 
therefore deducted from the Exchange 
estimate of carryover in the United 
States, on the assumption that little if 
any linter stocks included in the estimate 
is in foreign countries. This reduces the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange carry- 
over of American lint cotton in the 
United States to 3,551,000 or 112,000 
bales less than the estimate of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The foreign mill stocks according to 
the’ New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
amounted to 1,185,000 bales as compared 
with 1,692,000 bales estimated by the 
International Federation. Examining the 
item of the two reports, it will be ob- 
served that the report of the Exchange 
contains no mill stocks item for Canada, 
India or China. 

The August 1 report of the Exchange 
states that “practically all the cotton 
we have exported to China and India 
has gone to the mills and it is safe to 
include it as consumed.” Nothing is 
said about Canada but it appears that 
all cotton shipped to Canada is also con- 
sidered as consumed. But it is reason- 
able to believe that there is some carry- 
over of American cotton in the mills in 
these countries. 

Conditions in the past year have been 
such as to encourage mills to stock up 
with American cotton. The International 
Federation reports quantities for each 
of these countries, amounting in total 
to 254,000 bales, and also 10,000 bales 
in other non-European countries not ac- 
counted for by the Exchange. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
estimate of the carryover in Japan is 
23,000 bales greater than the estimate 
by the Federation. Taking this into 


| account, the exchange estimate of for- 


eign mill stocks outside of Europe is 
241,000 bales less than that of the In- 
ternational Federation. 

Furthermore, there is a difference of 
266,000 bales between the estimate of 
European mill stocks as published by 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
the International Cotton Federation. 
Since the exchange report is not item- 
ized by countries, it is impossible to 
locate the difference in this case as it 
was in the case of non-European coun- 
tries. 

The only information given by the Ex- 
change report about the source of the 
European mill stocks estimate is that it 
was telegraphed by Mr. Thomas R, Elli- 
son of Igverpool. Thomas R. Ellison is 
a member of the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change and of the firm of Ellison and 
Farrie, merchants and brokers. 


Difference of 507,000 


Bales in Two Reports 

A review of the annual Cotton Ex- 
change reports reveals that in the past 
seven years Mr. Ellison has revised his 
estimates upward four years and reduced 
them one. His revisions have ranged 
from a 25,000 bale reduction to an in- 
crease of 170,000 bales. He gives no 
details as to carryover in the different 
countries excepting that Great Britain 
is reported separately from the con- 
tinent. , 

The International Cotton Federation 
report is based upon returns received 
directly from mills and the original pub- 
lication shows separately the carryover 
in each country of any importance. In 
the absence of official estimates the Bu- 
reau accepts the estimates of the Fed- 
eration as representing what appears to 
be the more complete survey of world 
mill stocks. The Commercial and Finan- 


| cial Chronicle and Commerce and Finance 


also accept the Federation estimate 
which is 507,000 bales in excess of the 
estimate of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. 

The most uncertain of all the items 
used is the stocks in foreign ports and 
afloat. According to the New Orleans 


| Cotton Exchange, these stocks amount 


to 2,216,000 bales and according to the 


| Commercial and Financial Chronicle 2,- 


463,000 bales, a difference of Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle 2,463,000 
bales, a difference of 247,000 bales. The 


mainly in the estimates of stoeks in 
ports and afloat for the Orient. 

The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle estimate of European port stocks 
and afloat for Europe is 5,000 bales less 
but for the Orient 252,000 bales more 
than the Exchange estimate. The Ex- 
change estimates port stocks and afloat 
for Japan only, while the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle estimates stocks 
in ports and afloat for Japan and China. 
Neither gives port stocks and afloat for 
India. 

In the absence of official sources the 
Bureau accepts the estimate of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle as ap- 
pearing to be the more complete survey 
of stocks in foreign ports and afloat. 

There may be some duplication of mill 
stocks in the port stocks on account of 
mills reporting as mill stocks their 
holdings in ports. 


World Consumption 


For Years Compared 

World Consumption: The price situa- 
tion statement issued September 15 also 
contained the following: 

“Total mill consumption of cotton of 
all growths for the past season reached 
a high record of 25,880,000 bales com- 
pared with 24,681,000 bales for the 1925- 
26 season. The world mill consumption 
of American cotton for the year ended 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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(overnment Holds 
Exhibit at National 
Dairy Exposition 


R. W. Dunlap Heads Delega- | 


tion of Department of Ag- 
riculture Officials in 
Attendance. 


The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, R. W. Dunlap is heading the dele- 


gation from the Department of Agri- | 


culture to the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn., which will end 
October 22, it was stated orally October 
19 by Secretary Dunlap. 

“T will join a large group of Depart- 
ment workers already at Memphis,” the 


Secretary said. “There are more than 23 | 
members of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- | 


try alone who are already at the Expo- 
sition, besides many members of the Ex- 
tension Service. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry are taking a large part 
in the Exposition and furnishing a large 
number of exhibits.” 

Among other Government officials at- 
tending the Exposition, it was explained, 
are: the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, C. W. Larsen; the Chief of the 


Dairy Research Laboratories, L. A. Rog- | 
ers; the Chief of the Division of Dairy 


and Poultry Products, Roy C. Potts; the 
Assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, A. B. Nystrom and the 
Assistant Chief of the Office of Coopera- 
tive Extension, I, A. Evans. 


Reclamation Projects 


Yield Good Harvests | 


Crop Conditions in Septem.- | 


ber on Irrigated Lands in 
West Are Reviewed. 


Progress in harvesting fall crops on | 


Federal reclamation projects in the West 


is reported in a review of conditions in | 


September by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tions, Department of the Interior, just 
made publfc. 

Good financial returns are anticipated 
from the larger acreage planted in crops 


of higher value on the Minidoka project | 


in Idaho. The yields have been plenti- 
ful, although market value are below 
last year. 

All the late wheat crop matured on 
the Sun River project in Montana, but 


the yield per acre is reduced and is low | 


in protein. The market value will be 
correspondingly reduced. 

Sugar beets are generally undersized 
on the Lower Yellowstone project in 
Montana and North Dakota, but the crop 
has been plentiful. Wheat is generally 
satisfactory. 


The full text of the summary of these | 


projects is as follows: 

Minidoka project, Idaho.—Practically 
all crops, with the exception of late po- 
tatoes and sugar beets, had been har- 


vested, although the third cutting of | 


alfalfa was not all in the stack at the 
end of the month. 


A large part of the grain had been | 


threshed and some of the machines were 
busy hauling clover and alfalfa seed and 


beans. Digging of sugar beets began | 


the latter part of the month with pros- 
pects of an excellent yield. 

The following prices prevailed at the 
end of the month: Dicklow wheat, $1.60 


per hundredweight; Federation, $1.55; | 


barley, $1.25; oats, $1.25; white potatoes, 


65 to 70 cents; Russets, 90 cents; hay | 


(delivered), $7 a ton. 


Present indications are that although | 


prices on most farm products will not 
average as high as in the past two or 
three years, the returns per acre will be 
as high or higher, owing to the larger 
acreage planted to crops of higher value. 


Considerable numbers of range cattle and | 
sheep were being brought in for winter | 


feeding. 

A commission of livestock experts 
from Russia recently purchased 152 
head of purebred Hampshire ewes for 
breeding purposes at $40 and $42 a head. 

Sun River project, Mont.—Owing to 
favorable weather conditions, good prog- 
ress was made in harvesting crops and, 
as there were no killing frosts, nearly 
all of the late wheat crop matured. 

About 25 per cent of the wheat crop 
had been threshed, but yields thus far 
reported were less than anticipated, and 
the average yield will probably not be 
equal to that of 1926, amounting to 18.6 
bushels per acre. The wheat is also run- 
ning rather light colored and low in 
protein. 

The price was $1 a bushel, and as lit- 
tle wheat can be given the top grade, 
the farmers will not receive as much 


for this crop as has been the case dur- 


ing the past two years. 


| 
The second cutting of alfalfa was 


completed and put into the stack in good 


shape, with yields running above the | 


average and quality better than usual. 
Harvesting of sugar beets had begun at 
the close of tne month, and several fields 


gave indications that excellent yields ' 


will be obtained. 


Alfalfa in the stack brought $7.50 a | 
ton and baled -alfalfa $11.50; barley sold | 
at 72 cents a bushel, oats at 56 cents, | 
flax $1.73, and white potatoes 75 cents. | 


The price of sugar beets was $7 a ton. 


Prices on cattle and! sheep held up in 


good shape. 


Lower Yellowstone project, Mont.-N. | 


Dak.—The sugar beet harvest began on 
September 22. The beets generally ap- 
peared undersize, but this was offset by 
excellent stands so that the tonnage 
should be about normal. 


Threshing was delayed by wet weather | 


and scarcity of labor. Yields were gen- 


erally satisfactory, although rust re- | 


duced the returns from some fields. 
Yields were running from 25 to 40 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 19, 1927 


Grain. 

Increased marketings of Canadian 
wheat were again a weakening factor in 
| the grain market, and prices made fur- 
ther declines. At the close December 
wheat at. Chicago was quoted at $1.26%, 
| at Minneapolis at $1.24% and Kansas 
City $1,22. October wheat at Winnipeg 
| closed at $1.845¢ and at Liverpool at 
$1.48%%4. December corn at Chicago 
closed at 85 cents, December oats at 
| 46% cents and December rye at 95% 
cents. 

Premiums for cash wheat remained 
very firm, particularly for high protein 
spring wheat. Thirteen per cent protein 
| No. 1 dark northern sold at Minneapolis 
at 22@28 cents over the December price 
there. Fourteen per cent protein sold 
up to 88 cents over the December price. 
Hard winter wheat prices followed the 
decline in futures and were 1 cent to 
1 cent lower. No. 2 hard winter 12 per 
cent protein was quoted at Kansas City 
at $1.30@1.3414; 13 per cent protein 
at $1.837@1.434%. No. 2 hard winter at 
Chicago was quoted at $1.25%4 @1.26 and 
No. 2 red winter at $1.341%2. 

There were no new features in the 
corn market, but the market was weaker 
with wheat and prices were again low- 
ered. No. 3 yellow corn was quoted at 
Chicago at 8215@83% cents and No. 3 
mixed at 81% cents. No. 3 yellow sold 
| at®Kansas City at 81@83 cents and No. 
| 3 mixed at 75@77 cents. No. 3 yellow 
| at Minneapolis was quoted at 81@82 
cents, 

The oats market was not materially 
changed with No. 3 white quoted at Chi- 
cago at 4514 @4714 cents and at Minne- 
apolis at 425,@44% cents. 

Receipts of rye were larger at Chi- 
| cago, but offerings were light at Min- 
neapolis. Prices were slightly lower 
with wheat. No. 2 rye was quoted at 
Minneapolis at 897s@91% cents, and 
| at Chicago at 99 cents per bushel. 
Barley continued in good demand, but 
| prices were slightly lower, particularly 





| for feed grades. Choice malting barley 
| was quoted at Minneapolis at 74@76 
| cents; and feed grades at 67@70 cents. 
Malting barley at Chicago was quoted 
at 75@80 cents per bushel, and purling 
barley at 85@86 cents. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened at declines rang- 
ing from 2 to 6 points. October future 
contracts opened at 20.40 cents and 
closed at 20.09 cents against 20.48 cents 
| the day before, and on the New Orleans 
| Cotton Exchange they declined 33 points 
at 20.88 cents. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton as determined from the quota- 
tions in 10 designated markets declined 
34 points to 20 cents per yound. On 
the corresponding day last year the 
price stood at 12.16 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported jn 10 
designated markets amounted to 40,390 
bales, compared with 35,611 on the cor- 
responding day in 1926. 

Exports today 35,167, and for the 
} same day one year ago 46,395 bales. 
| Effective October 18, among other 

grades Norfolk narrowed strict low 
middling from 100 points off middling 
to 75 points off and low middling from 
200 off to 175 off. Houston, Tex., on 
| October 18, among other grades nar- 
rowed low middling from 225 points off 
middling to 200 points off. Average of 
10 designated spot markets for these 
respective grades on October 18 stood 
; at 79 points off and 181 off. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
steady to firm at unchanged prices on 
| 92 to 93 scores. Medium and lower 





| grades showed improvement in some 
quarters with prices advancing half to 
| lcent. Trading was fair although some 
| dealers short of supplies for current 
needs were forced to buy on open mar- 
ket. Top grades were still relatively 
| short supply. Ninety-two score storage 
firm at 47 cents with 48 cents somewhat 
extreme for 93 score. Ninety score cars 
and 42 cent higher. Eighty-eight to 89 
scores steady with sale slow. Wholesale 
prices of fresh creamery butter at New 
York were: Ninety-two score, 49 cents; 
91 score, “3 cents; 90 score, 46 cents. 
Cheese. 

The New York cheese market ruled 
firm at unchanged prices, with trading 
only fair. Young Americas sold at 28% 
cents. Canadian markets easier and it 
is reported 8,000 boxes were purchased 
by United States dealers last week. 
Further deals pending. New Zealand 
offered at 20% C. I. F. shipment Decem- 
ber. Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 2742 @28'% cents; Single Daisies. 
28@28142 cents; Young Americas, 2812 
| cents, 


Cattle: 
Slaughter cattle, carves and vealers: 


Cows, good and choice eee 
Cows, common and medium.. 

Vealers, good and choice.............++ 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 





Packing sows,rough ane. smooth....... 


lbs. down) is 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, common to choice.... 


feeding lambs. range stcex, medium to choice.. 


bushels per acre. 

The price dropped from $1.18 to $1.07 
during the month. 

A heavy forst damaged some late 
| beans. This has been an off year for 
| beans, and there are very few good yields 


Live stock, 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice .. 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) . . te 
‘ as 7.40@ 10.00 6.75@ 9.25 


Heavy weight (250-350 ibs.), medium, good and choice... 10.85@ 11.75 10.40@ 11.30 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 11.10@ 11.75 11.00@ 11.30 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice..... 

Light lights (180-160 ibs.), medium and choice... 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


e ep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


Compiled by Market News Service, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Wool. 

At the Boston wool market fine terri- 
tory wools were very firm at the higher 
ranges of prices recently established, but 
the volume of trading was a little more 
moderate than a few weeks ago on ac- 
count of the caution mill buyers were 
exercising in their operations on the 
market. Dealers were, anticipating a 
good demand for fine wools to be used 
in lightweight goods and accordingly 
they were holding their offerings for 
more money in spite of the resistance 
mills were offering to rising prices. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

The prices of leading fruits and vege- 
tables in New York City held fairly 
close to those quoted October 18. Trad- 
ing in most lines was dull. 

Apples: Barrels, New York, Rhode Island 

Greenings, U. S. No. 1, 2%2 inches up. 

$6.00@7.00 | 
New York, McIntosh, U. S. No. 1, 24 inches 
up : . . .$7.00@8.00 
Bushel baskets, New York, McIntosh, U. S. | 

No. 1, 2% inches up......... .$2.E 
New York, Jonathans, U. S. No. 1, 2 | 

INONOD ED: oicGiv-g iv tvvedseteas 2.00@2.50 
New York. Baldwins, U. S. No. 1, 2% | 

inches up eiav ened sts 6 $1.50@1.6242 | 
Cabbage: (Bulk, per ton), New York, Dan- | 

ish Type ore ere $18.00@20.00 
Carrots: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), New 

York, in the rough... . .$1.10@1.25 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates. .. .$1.75@2.00 
Michigan, highball crates..... ... $1.00 
Grapes: (12-quart climax baskets),-« New 

York, Concords..........+.++-+-$,00@.65 
New York, Niagaras...............$.70@.80 
Michigan, Concords... 3.50 
Lettuce: New Jersey, Big Boston Type, 2- 

dozen crates..... P ok . .$.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$2.50@3.00 
Onions: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), Ohio and 

Indiana, Yellow Varieties, best . $1.65@1.75 
Pears: (Bushel baskets), New York, Bart- 

BOCES: dans sah AN UKE HOS . .$1.50@2.00 
New York, Seckels, best $2.00@3.00 
Potatoes: Bulk, per 180 pounds, Long | 

Island, Green Mountains, U. S. No. 1. 

$4.50@4.60 
Maine, Green Mountains, U. S. No. 1. ..$4.00 
Maine, Cobblers, U. S. No. 1... .$8.50@3.60 
150-pound sacks, Long Island, Green Moun- | 

TRG Us, Be BROs Bon iv scence 655s 3.4 see 
Maine, Green Mountains, U. S. No. 1. 

$3.35@3.60 

Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow Varieties, 
cloth-top barrels p3 ... .$2.00@2.25 | 
Maryland and Delaware, Yellow Varieties, 
bushel hampers......... $.70@.75 
New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- | 

BOI 5 5 n'a eiaon 6:0 0.444 cab 0h week 6 SO OURO 
Tomatoes: California, lugs, ripe and turn- | 

ing, wrapped ................$1.50@1.75 

Meat. 


The New York wholesale market on 
fresh western dressed meats showed an 
irregular trend in trading. Steer beef, 
in moderate supply, met with slow de- 
mand, with the better grades barely | 
steady to 50 cents lower, and the lower 
grades steady to firm. 

Cow beef, in moderate supply and fair 
demand, sold on a firm market. The 
veal supply was fairly liberal, demand 
draggy, and the market barely steady, 
with spots a shade lower. 

Lamb was generally steady, with sup- | 
ply normal, and demand draggy. Mut- | 
ton was steady with demand only fair. 

Supplies of pork cuts were moderate 
and demand slow. Light pork loins were | 
weak to $1 lower, heavy loins and shoul- 
der cuts steady. 

Livestock. 

Chicago receipts for Wednesday were | 
estimated at 11,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 
15,000 hogs and 17,000 sheep. 

The better grades of hogs averaging 
upward from 225 pounds were about 
steady early, but closed weak. Other 
grades and weight selections opened 10 | 
@25 cents lower, and closed mostly 15 
@25 cents lower than Tuesday’s average. 
Top was $11.75 with bulk of 210-270 
pound butchers at $11.40@$11.70. Most 
170-220 pound averages sold from $11.15 
@$11.50 with late sales of 140-160 pound 
mostly at $10.75@$11.10. Packing sows 
sold largely from $9.75@$10, and bulk 
of pigs from $9.75 downward, although 
choice strong weight shipping pigs made 
$10.25. Shippers bought 2,500, and 
8,000 were held over for Thursday. 

Fat cattle sold at the year’s highest 
levels. An advance of mostly 25 cents 
on fed steers, with spots showing more 
gain on the better grades, carried the 
extreme top on heavy steers to $17.25, 
or 35 cents above the previous high 
mark this season. Top yearling steers 
reached $16.90. She stock was steady 
to higher, and stockers and feeders 
steady with demand centering on the 
better grades. Veal calves declined 25 
to 50 cents, after a steady start. 

Fat lambs advanced mostly 15 to 25 
cents, with the late market showing 
the most strength. Choice 80-lb. Idaho 
lambs reached $14, best natives $13.75. 
Sheep closed strong to 15 cents higher, 
with choice 110-pound ewes reaching 
$6.65. Feeding lambs were active and 
strong, with choice 70-pound feeding 
lambs at $17.25, and bulk between that 
figure and $13.75. Wednesday’s clos- 
ing quotations follow: 








Chicago Kansas City 
$13.00@$17.25 $11.50@$16.00 
12.50@ 17.00 11.50@ 16.25 
4.75@ 13.00 6.25@ 11.75 


6.00@ 7.40 6.00@ 6.75 
13.50@ 15.25  11.50@ 14.00 


8.85@ 11.00 8.15@ 10,50 
7.00@ 9.10 6.00@ 8.15 


10.65@ 11.60 10.35@ 11.20 

25@ 11.15  10.00@ 10.60 
9.25@ 10.40 9.15@ 10.10 
9.25@ 10.25  9.75@ 10.25 


13.00@ 14.00  12.00@ 13.40 
9.75@ 12.00 7.75@ 11.25 
3.75@ 6.50 3.75@ 6.00 

13.25@ 14.60 11.25@ 13.25 


on the project. Most of the corn was 
sufficiently advanced to escape damage. 

The third cutting of alfalfa was light. 
The price of flax fell off about 20 cents. 
Potatoes in the local market dropped to 
$1 per hundredweight, | 
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RADIOLAS 
from *69% to $895 


Socket Power A. C. or D.C. 
Storage battery or dry battery 
Outdoor aerial or indoor loop 
Built-in or separate loudspeaker 


DESIGNED by the same engineers who planned the 


great broadcasting stations. 


BUILT by the world’s greatest electrical manufactur- 
ers—General Electric and Westinghouse. 


CHOSEN by Victor and Brunswick for exclusive use 


in their de luxe instruments. 


ACCLAIMED everywhere as the finest achievements 


of the radio art. 


You haven’t really heard radio until you have listened to a 


Radiola and RCA Loudspeaker. 


Ask any RCA Authorized 


Dealer to demonstrate these wonderful instruments. 


SOCKET POWER OPERATED. 


RCA RADIOLA 17 
Operates directly from the 
electric light circuit without 
batteries or battery elimi- 
nators. This year’s outstand- 
ing achievement in the radio 
art. Employs the new RCA 
alternating current tubes. 
Tuned with one knob. 

Less accessories . . $130.00 
With Radiotron . . $157.50 


RCA RADIOLA 28 


For the many who prefer re- 
ceiver and loudspeaker in 
separate cabinets, the 28-104 
combination is the standard 
of comparison in the radio 
art, 
Radiola 28, with Radiotrons 
$260 
A. C. Package for adapting 
Radiola 28 for A. C. opera- 
tion with RCA Loudspeaker 


104 saesssas $35 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 104 


When used with Radiola 28 
jrovides a perfection and 
volume of tone production 
that has been a sensation 
ever since it was introduced. 
RCA Loudspeaker oe 


RCA Loudspeaker 104 (D.C.) 
$310 


RCA RADIOLA 82 


A speezal custom-built com- 
bination of the famous RCA 
8-tube Super-Heterodyne 
with Loudspeaker 104—the 
two finest radio instruments 
ever designed. Operated di- 
rectly from the electric light 
cireuit—either A. C. or D.C. 


Complete with Radiotrons, 
$895 


RADIOLA 80-A 


Comers = luxe > 
strument, emplo t 
same perfected Hot 


odyne circuit as 

but using the new Loud 
100-A. Operated di- 

rectly from electric light cir- 

cuit—either A. C. or D. C. 

Complete with semen 


& 


BATTERY OPERATED 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100-A 


This refinement of the 

model 100 embodies improve- 
ments in construction which 
give greater sensitivity and abil 
ity to handle greater volume. $35 


RCA RADIOLA 20 

The biggest value inradio. Many 
times as selective as the average 
antenna set. A battery operated 
set that can readily be adapted 
to A. C. operation. 

Less accessories. . « . $78.00 
With Radiotrons ; . . $89.50 


RCA RADIOLA 16 

The widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 
A storage battery set of great 
compactness. For selectivity, 
sensitivity and tone quality, it 
sets a new standard for receivers 
in its price class. By use of socket 
a devices, it can be adapted 
or A. C. operation. 

Less accessories. . . . $69.50 
With Radiotrons oe ae $82.75 


RCA RADIOLA 


The famous receiving set that 
brought a new meaning to radio 
in thousands of American homes. 
Employs eee. seed and 
ected tu uper- 
eterodyne circuit. vee 
With Radiotrons sss » $260 


A-Radiola 


$$$ LLL LL AT 
MADE +BY * THE + MAKERS: OF * THE: RADIOTRON 
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Railroads 


a 


Joint Rail and Water 
Rates Are Asked for 


———— 


In Southern States Will Be Held by I. C. C. at Washington on November 16 


Rate Decisions 


Hearings Are Announced in Rate Cases \ 


Involving Lake Cargoes of Soft Coal 
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ee, 


Line Sthetusterd: 


| | Railway. Is Granted 
_ Authority to Have 
Bonds Authenticated 


and at Minneapolis on November 29. 


A new series of hearings in connection | 
with the lake cargo coal rate cases, in- | 
volving the relative adjustment of 
freight rates on bituminous coal to the 
lakes for transshipment from mines in 
the southern district and from the north- 
ern district, was announced on October 
19 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The hearings will be held at Washing- 
ton on November 16 and at Minneapolis 
on November 29, before Commissioners 
Campbell and McManamy and Exami- 
ners Koch and McGrath. 

These assignments were announced in 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket 
| No. 2967, Lake Cargo Coal from Ken- 

tucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia to Lake Erie Ports, and Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2975, 
Coal from Pennsylvania Mines to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for Transshipment Beyond. 

The first case named involves a pro- 
=“ reduction of 20 cents a ton in the 


Government Barge Line Op- 
erators Set Forth Claims 
in Brief Before 


I. C. C. 


The Inland Waterways 
operating the Government 
service on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers, and the Warrior River Terminal 
Company, have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a brief in sup- | 
port of their complaint in which the | 
Commission is asked to prescribe joint 
barge-and-rail and rail-and-barge rates 
and reasonable divisions thereof between 
New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., on 
the one hand, and inland points on the 
lines of the Southern Railway system in | 
the States of Alabama, Georgia, South 
Calolina, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, on the other, the traffic to be 
interchanged at Birmingham, Ala. 

The case is No. 19480 on the Commis- 
sion’s docket, the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration et al. v. the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. 


Corporation, 


barge line 


L&NI Railway Buys: 
Line in Coal Fields 


Prejudice Claimed. | 

It is alleged that the refusal of the 
railroads to join with the complainants 
in such routes and rates “is unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of Section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and is in 
direct contravention of the declared 
policy of Congress in Section 500 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, as well as in 
violation of Section 3 of the act, in that 
complainants are subjected to undue and | 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage 
while other carriers with. whom the de- | Harlan county, Kentucky, 8.42 miles, | 
fendants do join in through routes and | was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
joint rates between the points here in- | 5 
volved are granted undue and unrea- 
sonable preference and advantage.” 

Complaintants predicate their case, the 
brief says, “upon applying to the joint 
rates and divisions sought the general 
principles indicated for their determina- | 
tion in previous cases in which the Com- 
mission has considered barge-and-rail 
routes and rates.” 


Acquires Right. Mile Track in 
Harlan County, Ken- | 
tucky. 


Acquisition by the Louisville & 
ville Railroad of the line 
the Kentenia-Catron Corporation 


Nash- 
of railroad of 


in 


ion 4, in 
port and order made public October 
in Finance Docket No. 6426. The 
text of the report, dated October 
follows: 


merce Commission, Divis a re- 
18 
full 
12, 
Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman, and Woodlock by Division 4: 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject 
| to the interstate commerce on July 
18, 1927, filed an application under para- 


Little Opposition. 

“That the rate extensions sought will 
be in the public interest cannot well be | 
denied,” the brief says. “A great num- | graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 
ber of shippers appeared at the hearing | certificate, that the present and 
in support of complainant’s case. Only | : a ; 
one shipper, the Savannah Sugar Refin- | public convenience and necessity require 
ery, appeared in opposition. the acquisition and operation by it of 

“The opposition expressed by that | the line of railroad the Ken 
shipper was based on purely selfish | Catron Corporation extending 
grounds, it appearing that if barge-and- | connection with the applicant’s line at 
rail rates on sugar be extended into | Dressen to Liggett, 6.54 miles, with a 
Georgia and the Carolinas, the rate ad- branch line extending from Gulston to 
vantage of the Savannah Sugar Refinery | Yancy, 1.46 miles, and the socalled Up- 
will be diminished, although, generally | per Double Branch spur, 0.42 mile, a 

total of 8.42 miles, all in Harlan County, 


speaking, the barge-and-rail rates on 
sugar from New Orlean's will exceed by | Kentucky. No representations have been 
made by State authorities, and no ob- | 


varying amounts the all-rail rates on 
| jection to the granting of the applica- 


act, 
future 


of tenia- 


irom a 


sugar from Savannah. The position of 
this single sugar refiner was predicated | tion has been presented. 
on its selfish desire to restrain competi- | 
tion and perpetuate a virtual monopoly, | 
at least as against New Orleans, which | 
it has in the affected territory. 

“In addition to those shippers whose ae a 
interest were sufficiently ae to justify | ee - ae a 
their appearance at the hearing in be- : alpen cenceines above tag 
half of complainants, a two-weeks’ trip | betel hug Meow Dra lands : 
Sealy ty officers of the barge line | thereto. The expense of constr 
through Georgia and the Carolinas, dis- | including peeueeoe wer ene all mate 
closed a very substantial amount of traf- ante rails e88 splices, was 
fic which could and would move over a | the Kentenia-Catron Corporati 
barge-and-rail route with consequent and splices were leased from the 
saving in transportation cost to the con- cant at a rental of 6 ee See 
guming public.” num of the value thereof. The 

; ment provides for operation of 
| by the applicant by switching 
and loaded cars to and from the 
but it is expressly stipulated that the 
applicant will not perform switching 
service the mines, nor will it under- 
take to discharge the regular obligations 
of a common carrier for transportation 
of persons and property. The agreement 
further provides that in consideration of 
such operation the applicant shall have 
the right to acquire the line of railroad, 
exclusive of the mine tracks, at time 
upon payment of the amount expended 
by the Kentenia-Catron Corporation for 
construction. 
To Pay $100,060. 
The applicant shows that the total 

of construction to the Kentenia-Catron 

Corporation :-was $267,828.39. It pro- 

poses to purchase the property for the 

sum of $100,000, and in addition thereto 
will cancel outstanding charges for 
rent maintenance, etc., estimated at 
more than $15,000. The purchase wil! 
financed out of current funds, and 
| thorization to issue securities in r¢ spect 
thereof will not be sought at this time. 
In ort of its contention that the 
public convenience and necessity uire 
acquisition by it of the line in ques- 
tion, the applicant states that the 
mining operations logated thereon pro- 
| duced approximately 900,000 tons of coal 
during the year 1926; that these mines 
Great Re: Pacifie | are in competition with numerous other 
‘ | mines in the same coal field on the ap- 
Plans Interest States plicant’s line and that it is desirable a 
cox place them all upoa the same 
respect to service and rates. 
the 


Past Agreement. 

Under the terms of an agreeme! 
dated November 30, 1917, between 
applicant and the Kentenia-Catron C or- 
line 
the lat- 
cent 
tion, 


borne by 
Rails 
appli- 
per an- 
agree- 
the line 
empty 
nes, 


on. 


mi 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 


at 
Commission 


complaint 
the 
are 

POLS 


Rate 
19 by 
miss 

No. 
P< ns 
ville 
rates on gaso 
ion, Ala. Claims reparat 

No. 20151. Shreveport Chamber 
Commerce, of Shreveport, La., et al., v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
et al. Claim reparation of $1,988.77 on 
grain and grain products originating at 
various interstate points to destinations 
in Louisiana on the Kansay City South- 
ern Railway and connections. 

No. 20152. American Paint 
Manufacturers Association, 
et al v. Akron, Canton 
Railway et al. Request 
prescribe reasonable classification 
ings and rates on opaque lacquer 
tween all points in the United States. 
Claim reparation on all shipments mov- 
ing after September 15, 1927 


s made public October 
Interstz Commerce Com- 
summarized follows: 

). Sherrill Terminal Co., of 
Fla., v. Louisville & Nash- 
Seeks reasonable 
la to Mar- 
$118.10. 


ite 
ion 
any 
acola, 

Railroad et al. 
line from Pensaco 
ion of 


of 


cur- 
no 


os be 
& Varnish 


f Chicago, 
& Younstown 
Commission to 


au- 
oO 


sup} 
rat- req 
( 
be- th 
tile 


coal 


Seceamons a basis in 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued orders October 19 granting per- 
mission to intervene, in the proceedings | the present and future public con- 
on the application of the Great Northern | venience and necessity require the ac- 
Pacific Railway for authority to acquire | quis ition and operation Ly the applicant 
control of the Great Northern and North- the line of railroac of the Kentenia- 
ern Pacific Railways, to the Board of | Catron Corporation in Harian County, 
Railroad Commissioners of Montana, the | Kentucky, as described in the applica- 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of | tion. An appropriate certificate will be 
Iowa, the Waterville Railway, and B. M. | issued. 

Richardson, of the Board of Railroad 
Commisisoners of Iowa. 


Upon facts presenied we find that 


of 


; & Alabama Railroad to issue securities 


Postponement Announced 


On G. F. & A. Road Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
en October 19 announced a postpone- 
ment to October 27 of the hearing on 
the application of the Georgia, Florida 


| of the railway company of the same 
name, and also the application of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway to acquire 
| control of the new company following 
| the reorganization. 

The hearing, which had been 
signed for October 21, will be before 
Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 


as- 


| serving that district after the Commis- | 


rates from the so-called “southern dis- | International-Great Northern | 


trict” in tariffs filed by the railroads 


Given Leave to Pledge 
$1,575,000 of Paper as 


Note Security. 


20-cent reduction in 
the rates from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
mines of the so-called “northern dis- 
trict.” The reduction proposed by the 
southern roads was suspended by the 
Commission pending investigation. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2975 involves proposed increased 
rates on coal from mines on the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway and the 
Reynoldsville & Falls Creek Railroad to 


sion had ordered a 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6451, au- 
thorizing the International-Great North- 
ern Railroad to procure the authentica- 
tion and delivery of $1,575,000 of first 


| car-day averaged 512. 


; average carload and the percentage of 


Terminals 


Nation’s s Railroads E stablish Records 
In Improved Operating Efficiency in 1927 


| Eight Out of Ten Items Regarding Freight Service Aver- 


ages of Class | Roads Show Advances. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
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table, while for 1927 it was 27.3 tons. 
In 1920 the percentage of loaded cars 
was 70.2, while in 1927 it was 63, or 
less than that for any year of the com- 
parative period except 1921 when the 
average was only 62.2. 

In the month of July, 1927, according 
to the table, the performance of July, 


was 21,666, and the net ton-miles per 
The average car- 
load was 27.3 tons, the average mileage 
per car-day was 29.8, the average cars 
per train 46, and the average pounds 
of coal per 1,000 gross-ton-miles was 132. 

The two items in which the 1927 per- 
formance was less than that for earlier 
years, according to the table, are the 


trainload, gross ton-miles per train- 


loaded cars, as to both of which items . 
hour, cars per train, and pounds of coal 


the best performance is sh own for the 





Cleveland, Ohio, for transshipment be- 
yond, named in Supplement No. 5 to 
I. C. C. No. 7914, published by the B. R. 
& P. These rates were also suspended. 

At the hearing assigned for Novem- 
ber 16, according to the Commission’s 
announcement, evidence will be received 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2975 first, to be followed by the pre- 
sentation of evidence in Investigation 
and ere Docket No 2967. 


B, to be pledged from time to time as 
collateral for short-term notes. 
ing a total of $2, 
later. found it necessary 
improvement program. 


but 
its 


090,000 of bonds, 
to curtail 


| 4 of the Commission, dated October 12, 


follows: 
Division 


4, Commissioners Meyer, 





| sue $500,000 of receivers’ 
| renew 


| and to acquire and operate the property | 


; Eastman, and Woodlock. 

The International-Great Northern 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by | 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, | 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce ! 
Act to procure the authentication and 
delivery to it of $2,090,000, principal | 
amount, of its first-mortgage 5 per cent | 
gold bonds, series B, and to pledge all 

| or any part thereof from time to time as 
collateral security for notes issued by | 
it within the limitations of paragraph 
(9) of that section of the act. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 


Receiv er Authorized 
To Issue Certificates 


| Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Road to Renew $500,000 
of Obligations. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 6539, has author- 
ized W. M. Bremmer, receiver of the | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, to is- 

certificates to 
or extend a like smount of cer- 


Improvements Curtailed. 
It is represented that during the cal- | 
endar year 1927 the applicant has made 
- : Ma . or proposes to make expenditures for 
tificates previously issued. The full text | capital purposes from income or from | 
of the report of Division 4, dated Octo- other moneys in its treasury aggregating 
ber 12, follows: 613,289, none of which have hereto- 
Division 4, Commisser Meyer, East- inns been capitalized. Authorities for | 
man and Woodlock. , | expenditures to the amount of $1,969,- | 
W. H. Bremmer, receiver of the Minne- | 677 have been furnished and those to be | 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, | furnished amount to $643,612. The ap- 
acting as a common carrier by railroad | plicant states that since the filing of | 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly | the application it has been found neces- | 
applied for authority under section 20a | sary to curtail its improvement program, 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to ' and indicates that there will be no ob- 
sue $500,000 of the receiver’s certificates. | jection to dismissing that part of the | 
No objection to the granting of the ap- | application which is unsupported by au- | 
plication has beeen presented to us. thorities for expenditures. Under the | 
The details regarding the appoint- | Provisions of its first mortgage, herein- 
metn of the applicant as receiver of the after described, the applicant is entitled 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Com- to reimbursement in first-mortgage 
pany and the nature of the suit are set | bonds in a principal amount not exceed- 
forth in Minneapolis & St. Louis Receiv- | ing 80 per cent of the total expenditures 
er’s Certificates, 90 I. C. C. 491. accounted for, or $1,575,742. | 
On September 17, 1927, the District | acne lagers Fa to —_ 1 
Court of the United States for the Dis- eee eee eee ee oe ateral | 
trict of Minnesota, Fourth Division, | 
authorized the applicant to extend or 
renew, for a period of six months or 
longer, obligations outstanding in the | 
hands of Roosevelt & Son, the First Na- 
tional Bank, and the Midland National 
Bank, the last two of Minneapolis, Minn., 
evidenced by receiver’s certificates in the | 
amount of $5, 00: ,00, or to issue new cer- | 
ate in liew of those outstanding. The | 
tanding certificates were issued pur- | 
orders of October 19, 1926 
(117 I. C. C. 126), and April 25, 1927 
(124 I. C. C. 348), and will mature in 
October and November, 1927. 
Would Issue to Stockholders. 
The applicant proposes to issue the 
new certificates directly to the holders 
of the outstanding certificates, or, if the 
holders of the maturing certificates are 
unwilling to renew them, to sell the new 
certificates at par, with such adjustment 
of interest as may be necessary, and ap- 
ply the proceeds thereof in satisfaction of 
the indebtedness evidenced by the out- 
tanding certificates. There are no con- 
tre undrwritings, or other arrange- 
uade or proposed to be made in 
“0 with the issue, and, aside from 
necessar, commission as the re- 
ceiver may be obliged to pay in connec- 
tion with the sale of the certificates, 
there will be no cost of flotation. 
The new certificates are to be dated 
or about the dates upon which the 
outstanding certificates are to be retired, 
to become due on or about six months | 
: the date of issue, or thereafter, | 
and to bear interest at the rate of not 
exceeding 7 per cent per annum. 
The 
and 


It 1s 


en 


1S- 


outs 


suant to our 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


such 


or 


from 


receiver is an officer of the court 
is acting under its authority. While | 
within our provinces to give our 
authority and consent under section 20a | 
the Interstate Commerce Act, it 
is not to be understood that by giving 
such authority we pass upon or anywicse | 
detremine or affect the nature of the 
rights or liens to be enjoyed under the | 
certificates, or the priority of the certifi- | 
cates in their relation to other liens. 

We find that the proposed issue 
$500,000 of receiver’s certificates as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within the duly authorized purposes of 
the receiver, and compatible. with the 
public interest, which is necessary and | 
appropriate for and consistent with the | 
proper performance by him of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and | 
Which will not impair his ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose, 


of 


of 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


Authority Asked to Abandon 
Branch Line in Mississippi 


The Illinois Central Railroad and the 
Mississippi Vailey Company, in a joint 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission just made public, ask 
| authority to abandon a branch line of 
| 20.06 miles from Brookhaven to Mon- | 

ticello, Miss. 

application 





The states that the line 

was originally constructed to serve saw- 

| mill operations which have been aban- | 

| doned due to the exhaustion of the tim- | 
ber. 


mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series | 


The | 
company had asked for authority cover- | 


The full text of the report of Division | S€4™ railways. 
July, 


| ket price at the time of pledge for each 


\ | 
made by the applicant to the Equitable 
| 


annum, payable semiannually, and will” 


year 1920. In that year the average | 


carload was 28.6 tons, according to the | °ther items the performances of July, 
nnn’ 1926, is shown as better. 


The comparison as made public by the Commission for the roads of the United 
States is as follows: 

Comparison of selected items of freight service operating averages, Class I 
seven months’ with July, 1920 to 1927, and 


For period ending 


1927 v. 1926. 
Trainload 
(tons) 


-ar- 


yen months 
(ex. 
ss ton-miles 
> per train-hour 
ge c 
per train 
caboose). 


(ex. loco’s.) 
r car-day?. 


ad per day. 


ine, 


& 
700 
6438 
650 
712 
696 
731 


per mile of 
loco’s) 

load (tons). 
Per cent 
Lbs. of coal 


Gross 
to Car-miles 


8 Avera 
os Cars 


S 3 & S Se 
wa 


D& Gre 


— ee 
= 
33 
2 
Se) 
a) 
* 
= 
to © loaded of 
to fy total. 
co 


18308 


16,781 
16,305 
17,805 
19,460 
20,414 
*21,666 
21,769 


3 
782 *22,736 


© tS ro 
an 


_ 
= 
o 


2 02 


w 6 S' Net ton-miles 
St on oe per car-day.% 


w~ % 00 © 
1009 


65.7 
66.1 
65.0 
64.5 
63.8 
63.0 *46.0 
*63.5 46.2 
62.8 *47.2 


~_ 


1,442 
1,518 
1,550 
1,640 
1,699 750 
*1,761 *77% 
1,778 *79 


rs oS 
oi inn 


n 


508 
451 
469 
504 
*512 
*535 


493 


154 
14] 


40. 9 
43.1 
44.6 
*132 


121 


1927 
July, 1926 
July, 1927 277 *1,798 
+ Includes unserviceablo cars. 
consumed. § Data not available. *Best record of the —" period. 


1956. 


The bonds of series 


security for notes issued under para- | 
graph (9) of section 20a of the Inter- | 
state Commerce Act, such pledges to be | 
in the ratio of not exceeding $125 of 
bonds in value at their prevailing mar- 


mature July 1, 


in part or any interest- 


% per cent of their 


whole but not 
payment date at 102! 
principal amount and accrued interest. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$100, principal amount, of notes. The 
notes will be issued for short-term loans 


in order io meet the applicant’s cash 
requirements which, the applicant esti- 
mates, would, for the period July 1, | 
1927, to September 30, 1927, exceed its 


ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 


; : | and consistent with the proper perform- 
cash receipts by $1,585,211. ance by it of service to the public as a 
Will Mature in 1956. | common carrier, and which will not im- 

| pair its ability to perform that service, 


The proposed bonds will be issued un- | ad th) ist cana d 
os «| an s reas sary bs 
der and pursuant to the provisions of | 2 ee ee re ne eee 


the first mortgage, dated July 1, 1922, | propriate for such purpose. 

The application in so far as it re- 
quests authority to issue bonds in ex- 
| cess of the amount to be authorized 
| herein will be dismissed. 





Trust Company of New York, trustee; 
they will be dated July 1, 1926, will bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 


LASALLE 
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€ _ . : | 
1926, was bettered in the items of gross | State of Texas, No. 36, on October 17. 


| The case involves validity of an agree- 


per 100 gross ton-miles, but in the six | ease involves the validity of an agree- 


bonds in the amount of $1,575,000 by the | Be ee ae 
| Lackawanna Asks Right 


applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- | 


An appropriate order will be entered. | 


ARE PRESENTED HeretN, BEING 


4 


Freights 


_|\Validity 0 of Road’s 


| 





‘Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Agreement on Shop 
Terminals Argued 


Al- 

leges Conflict With Trans- 

portation Act in Supreme 
Court Proceeding. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments in the case of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company of Texas, Petitioner, v. The 


ment to maintain the shop facilities and 
terminals of the railroad at Smithville, 
Texas. 

The petitioner contended that the 


‘agreement conflicts with the Transpor- 


tation Act, that petitioner is not bound 
by it because of election under Federal 
court decrees, that full faith and credit 
was not given Federal court decrees, 
and that the agreement takes petition- 
er’s property without due process of 
law. 

For the respondent it was argued that 
no unlawful burdening of commerce has 
resulted. It was alleged that the State 


| court had jurisdiction, and that jurisdic- 


| tion 


139 | 


was not ousted by petitioner’s 
claimed rejection of the “compromise 
agreement,” and that that jurisdiction 
was not used to deny faith and credit 
to the Federal court decrees. 

The case was argued by A. H. Mc- 
Knight for the petitioner, and by For- 


| mer Senator J. W. Bailey and Luther 


| Nickels for the respondent. 
*118 | 
+ Includes equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil | 
| Claude 
| Alexander, S. 
| and J. W. Bailey, 
B will be subject to redemption as a | 


| a denunciation 


Joseph M. 
Bryson, Charles C. Huff and A. H. Me- 
Knight were on petitioner’s brief and 
Pollard, D. A. Simmons, P. J. 
L. Staples, J. W. Bailey 
Jr., were on respond- 
ent’s brief. 

Mr. Bailey’s address was confined to 
ef certain imputations 


| contained in petitioner’s brief, which he 
| considered a reflection upon the good 


faith of his firm. 


/To Guarantee M. & E. Bonds 


which is necessary and appropriate for | 
| ern Railroad, 


| 
| 
| 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
in an application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
public on October 19, asks authority to 
assume obligation as guarantor in re- 
spect of $9,871,000 of first refunding 
gold mortgage bonds of the Morris & 
Essex Railroad, bearing interest at 312 


| per cent, and to seH the bonds at not 


less than 8312. 
The Morris & Essex is one 
leased lines of the Lackawanna. 


of the 


Types and Styles for 
Every Taste and Need 


No member of the family escapes the wide appeal of the 
La Salle. You have undoubtedly admired individual models 
as they flashed by. But step into the showroom and study 
the whole line. Note the varied body types, ranging from 
two-passenger roadsters and coupes to spacious seven-pas-= 
senger sedans—spirited models for individual use and dis- 
tinguished sedans for the larger needs of the entire family. 
Yet each truly a La Salle, Cadillac designed and built and 
powered with the famous 90-degree, V-type, 8-cylinder 
engine and each a product of General Motors, which means 


that the 
Priced from $2495 to $2895, f. o. b. Detroit 


You may possess a LaSalle on the liberal term-payment 
plan of the General Motors Acceptance Corporation— 
the appraisal value of your used car acceptable as cash 


CADILLAC MO TOR CAR CO., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


To Cadillac 


value per dollar invested is beyond compare. 
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Banking 


Validity Is Argued 
Of Insurance Tax in 


Philippine Islands 


Ff. 


Supreme Court Hears Case 
Involving Levy on Premi- 
ums Paid in Foreign 
Cities. 


The case of Compania General de 
Tabacos de Filipinas, Petitioner, v. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, No. 42, was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on October 18 and 19. 

The case is one involving the validity 
of a tax collected by respondent. The 
power of the Philippine Government to 
lay and collect the tax is drawn in ques- 

@tion. The question is, was it within the 
og of the Philippine Government to 
tix the plaintiff, in the Philippine 
Islands, on the amount of insurance 
premiums paid in London and Paris. 
The question is raised as to whether 
the tax is violative of the first para- 
graph of Section 3 of the Jones Law, as 
denying to the plaintiff liberty or prop- 


arty without due process of law, or as | 


Jenying to it equal protection of the 
laws, because unduly discriminative 
against insuring with foreign insurance 
sompanies. It is also questioned as to 
whether the tax is violative of the pro- 
vision of the Jones Law that “The rule 


of taxation in said islands shall be uni- | 


‘orm.” 
Uniformity Is Questioned. 


The petitioner’s contention is that a 


statute singling out for taxation persons | 


who obtain insurance abroad is lacking 
in uniformity under the Jones Law. It 


is argued that it also offends the provi- | 


sion of that law which forbids legisla- 
tion depriving any person of liberty or 
property without due process of law. 

It is also contended that cablegrams 
sent to Spain by petitioner’s Manila 
office giving information required under 


open and running policies previously ob- | 
tained abroad are incidental to such ex- | 
isting policies and the resulting cover- | 


age is not new insurance. 
Respondent Defends Tax. 
» 
tax is valid; and, therefore, that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands should be affirmed. It 
is contended that the tax is of a ‘kind 
within the taxing power of the Philip- 
pine Government, that it is not unduly 
discriminatory, and that it does not vio- 
late the rule of uniformity. 


The case was submitted for the peti- | 


tioner with W. F. Williamson, B. M. 
Aikins, Fisher, DeWitt, Perkins 
Brady on the brief, and was argued by 
William Cattron Rigby (William Cattron 
Rigby, A. R. Stallings, and Delfin Jar- 
anilla on the brief) for the respondent. 


Permit for Power Project 
On Gasconade River Sought 


The Gasconade River Power Company 


of Kansas City, Mo., has made applica- | 


tion for a preliminary permit for a 
power project on Gasconade River near 
the town of Rich Fountain, Mo., the Fed- 
eral Power Commission stated orally on 
October 18. 

The project would be situated in Osage, 
Maries and Phelps Counties, it was said. 
According to the Commission, it would 
consist of a dam about 95 feet high and 
a reservoir with an area of 17,000 acres, 


a drawdown of 25 feet and a capacity of 


360,000 acre feet. . 

The primary capacity was estimated at 
4,000 horsepower. Probable installed 
capacity was not given. The Commission 


stated that the company intended to use | 


the current for public utility purposes. 


( Foreign Exchange | 


New York, October 19.—The Federal 
Keserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

October 19, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
§22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of assessment and collection eof 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

sable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ; 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) A ee 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo).... 

Italy (lira) aa 

Norway (krone) 

Polan‘! (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China 

China 

China 

China 


-14081 
.1392 
-007209 
.029626 
2680 
4.8712 
.025180 
.0392 
2390 


4023 


-006208 
1717 
2693 
.1920 
.017604 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Petyang dol.) 
Chin: (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Norch America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) , 
Newfoundiand (dollar) 
South America: 

rentina (gold) 


A 
Rara2ik (milreis) 
CPaile (peso) 


Uruguay (peso) 


6500 


-001060 
999344 
-477000 


A 9720 
1195 
‘1218 

1.0166 


| 
The respondent’s position is that the 


& | 


013278 | 


998500 | 
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Insurance 


Plan Is Proposed by Senator Copeland 
For Administration of Boulder Dam Project 


Tri-State Control and Operaiion, With Division of Profits 


through Mexican 
reaches the 


territory before it 
international boundary 


seen that this method of irrigation 
leaves our American landholders at the 
mercy of Mexico; that country has first 
call on the water. 

The rapid development of the Mexican 
lands makes it probable that the time 
is not far distant when most or all 
of the water passing through the present 
canal will be utilized in Mexico. Nothing 
would be left for the Imperial valley 
in California. 

This is not the worst feature of the 
situation. The fact that the valley 
below the level of the sea and that the 
Colorado river when it passes through 
this territory is practically at sea level— 
these facts mean that a flood in the Col- 
orado river, if unrestrained, would pour 
the waters of the river into the valley 

itself. 
| This means that the Imperial Valley is 
in imminent and constant danger of in- 
| undation. 


is 


Mexico Taxes Repairs 


To ‘Levee Colorado 

I doubt if it is generally known that 
the United States has spent $7,000,000 in 
Mexico to build a levee 30 miles long 
to confine the Colorado river within 
its natural banks. Of course that levee 
| in the United States -but hundreds of 
| thousands of acres of land in Mexico. 

So ungenerous and unappreciative is 
the Mexican Government that, when we 





take rocks down into Mexico to repair the | 
j 


| levee, Mexico taxes us on that rock— 
makes us pay a tariff. 

I happened to be in California at a 
time when the Colorado river was on 
a rampagne. There had been a colud- 
burst and the river was overflowing 
its banks. 


This gave me an apportunity to ob- | 


serve the necessity of the levee. I trem- 
| bled to think what would happen if a 
break had occurred and the waters 
rushed into the lowlands of the Valley. 

I spent three days in the Imperial 
valley, and during that time I didn’t 
| of Damocles sitting under the sword 
| suspended by a thread. 

They expect that at any moment the 
valley may be covered by a flood and 
their lives and property destroyed. Well 
informed persons tell. me that 
relief is afforded by the Government, 
half of the population will move away 
from the valley during the next year. 
Boulder Dam Necessary 


| To Safeguard Imperial Valley 
There is just one way to save this 
| great stretch of territory, the orchards 
of grapefruit, oranges and dates. That is 
by building the Boulder Dam. 

This enterprise will corrall the waters 
of the Colorado and permit storage of 
water which can be released into the 
| river during the dry season. 

this, the plan will permit the building 

of an all-American canal, a canal which 
| will carry the water through American 
| territory to the Imperial valley. 





| tion in California of 250,000 acres of 


To build the dam will cost $125,000,- 
000. This does not cover the expense 
of digging and completing the canal. 
That will be done by private capital. 

It is expected that the investment in 
the dam will be returned by the sale 
of hydroelectric power, which can be 
developed at the dam site. The amount 
of power which can be sold is estimated 
at from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000 a year. 

Conferences are being held at Denver 
| from time to time by representatives 


of the seven Colorado river basin States. | 


In my opinion these conferences threaten 
| to destroy the project of building the 
dam. 

The group of men is too large to deal 
successfully with the problem. Speech- 
making and argument will not build the 
dam. 

The real question at issue is in the al- 
| location of the power between the upper 

and lower basin States. As I under- 
| stand it they have practically agreed on 

the allocation of water for domestic and 
irrigation purposes. 

Arizona and Nevada are _ insistent 
upon an arrangement which will insure 
these two States revenues for the use of 
their territory. Unless an agreement 
is reached, it is my opinion that 

| Boulder Dam project is dead. 


| Enemies of Project 


Hope for Disagreement 
The failure to take decisive action or 


; adjournment in a row would be a serious | 


| matter. There are some members of 
Congress, I am confident, who would be 


project. 

The private power companies are very 
influential and are reaching out for 
every possible vote to defeat the Boul- 
der Dam development. Failure of the 
| Denver conference would prove a good 
excuse to vote against the project. 

As I understand the situation, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona can get together on 


irrigation purposes. 





power. 


In my judgment the bill should pro- 


vide for the control and regulation of the 


' dam and power plant after the Federal | 


' Government has been reimbursed for its 
original investment. 

Assuming that the Federal project is 
paid for at the end of 25 years, what 


| then becomes of the Boulder Dam in- | 
That is the crux of the sit- | 


| vestment ? 
uation. 


| transfer of the Boulder Dam property 
at the end of the amortization period. 
This transfer should be to a corporation 
which I will call the Colorado River 


to | 
supply the Imperial valley. It will be | 


| nia. 


| to 


| States would receive 


protects not alone the Imperial valley | 


| vide the expense of State 


see a single smiling face. I was reminded | 


unless | 


More than | 


Be- | 


| sides this it will permit the reclama- | the veto power over the acts of the 


land just as valuable as the Imperial | 
Valley, and an equal territory in Arizona. | 


the | 


glad of an excuse not to vote for this 


the allocation of water for domestic and | 
The chief difficulty | 
relates to the division of hydroelectric | 


I think the law should provide for the | 


From Power, Is Suggested. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


water authority. This corporation I will 
refer to as the “authority.” 
This authority should consist of an 


| equal number of persons, perhaps three 


persons from each of the three States 
involved—Nevada, Arizona, and Califor- 
The chief function of the author- 
ity would be to sell or otherwise dispose 


Boulder Dam. 


have authority with reference to the dis- | 
| wood, Webster, N. Y., $50,000 capital. 
Colorado | 


water from the basin 


reaches of the 


tribution of the 
the lower 
River. 


The bill should provide for a division | 


of the profits of the operations of the 
dam and all the operations of the au- 
thority. The fair way to divide 
profits would be an equal division be- 
tween the States of Nevada, Arizona, 
and California. Of this I will 
later. 
Equel Distribution 
Of Profits of Project 

I do not know what the income from 
the sale of power will amount to. 


mated as $6,000,000 or more per year. 
If these figures are correct and the 
distribution of the profits are uniform, 
it would mean that each of the three 
$2,000,000 
share derived from the sale of power. 

Two million dollars is nothing to Cali- 
fornia with its tremendous budget. Two 


as 


| million dollars to each of the States of 


Nevada and Arizona is an cnormous 


} sum. 
I suppose it would more than pay the | 


total expense of government for each of 
It would seem to me that 
any Governor who could go to his people 
and say that he has found a 


those States. 


government 
forever and ever, would be a hero! 

If for any reason this division of 
profits is not considered fair or satisfac- 
tory by Nevada and particularly by Ari- 
zona, I should advise California to go the 
limit and say: 


“Very well, California will forego any | 


financial return 
will permit 
absorb all 


from this project and 
Nevada and Arizona 


of the profits of the au- 


| thority.” 


There are certain safeguards which 
should be thrown about the operations 


ef the Colorado River water authority. | 


Without these safeguards it might hap- 


pen that a combination between Nevada | 
and Arizona would rob California of its | 


rightful benefits. A similar combina- 
tion between Nevada and California 
might rob Arizona of its fair share. 

To make sure that no such combina- 


, tions should be effected, it is my judg- 


ment that all the acts of the Colorado 
River water authority should be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. He is a Federal official, 
a member of the President’s Cabinet and 
under the direction of the President of 
the United States. 


If we cannot trust the President and | 
do the fair 


his immediate family to 
thing, we cannot trust anybody. For 
this reason I think we may safely give 


authority to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

There is a further and logical reason 
for this: The irrigation and reclamation 
projects below the Boulder Dam must be 
provided with a regular supply of water. 


| It should be possible for the Secretary 


of the Interior to block any move which 
might defeat this. 

This plan is founded upon the 
York Harbor Port Authority Plan. 
had great difficulty in dealing with mat- 
ters relating to the New York Harbor 
because of jealousies between the States 


New 
We 


| of New York and New Jersey. When the 
our | 


Port Authority was 
troubles disappeared. 

We are building bridges, tunnels and 
operating ferrys, locating railroads and 
terminals, building docks and doing 
other things in accordance with the well 
worked out plans of this authority. There 
are no jealousies and the harbor is de- 
veloping as it never did before. Because 


established 


of this experience I am recommending a | 


similar plan for the ultimate control of 
the Colorado River. 

It is absurd to talk about allocating 
power between the three States. How 


| much power can Nevada use? how much 


power can Arizona use? 

It may be that in the future with the 
economic development of these States, a 
large amount of power may be needed. 
At the present time they would use an in- 
finitesimal amount. Under existing 
conditions practically all of the power 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe , 


Through its special cable service, 

The Equitable enables you to be 

but minutes away from the mar- 

kets of the world. 

Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


Te! EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


the | 
| sold. 


speak | 


If | 


my memory serves’ me it has been esti- | 


its } 


»lan to pro- | : : : 
I I | zona and gives them their full rights 


to | 














Revenues 


TRANSACTIONS 
’ in Office of 
Compiroller of the 


Currency 
The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 


Department of the Treasury, for Octo- | 


ber 18 were announced October 19 by 
the Bureau: 

Application to Organize Received: 
The Concourse National Bank of New 
York. Correspondent: John J. Prender- 


| gast, 3022 Eastern Boulevard, New York, 
| $300,000 capital. 

of all the waterpower developed at the | 
Incidentally, it might | 


Application, to Organize Approved: 


URSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 


1927 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Public Utilities 


| Dates for Hearings on Tax Reduction Set 
By House Co:::mittee on Ways and Means 





Advisory Group Completes Section of Report on Revi- 
sion of Revenue Laws. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


tax reduction, beyond which there might 


| develov a deficit of large proportions 
| during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
| 1928. That the present fiscal year, end- 


ing June 30, 1928, will show a surplus 


, of around $560,0Q0,000, or to be safe, 


as the Treasury views it, the surplus 


| for the current year will run between 


Webster National Bank, Webster, New 


York. Correspondent: Dr. Grant T. Ell- 


would be used in California, particularly 
in Southern California. 

If the Colorado River Water Author- 
ity is created it makes no difference to 
Arizona or Nevada where the power is 
It can be disposed of anywhere 
there is found a customer. No matter 
where it is sold Arizona and Nevada will 
financially benefit by the transaction. 

In a crude way I have pvesented the 
plan I have in mind for solving the 


| will not recur. These include approxi- 
mately $170,000,000 from the railroads, 
| that is, repayment by the carriers on | 
' loans for which the Treasury holds the | 
the | 


$525,000,000 and $550,900,000, which in- | 


cludes, however, a number of items that 


railroads’ bonds or stocks, under 


| Transportation Act; and back taxes less 


this current year than the $331,000,000 


| collected in the fiscal year ending June 


power problem of the Colorado River. | 


There 
out. 


details 
make 


be worked 
that there 


are 
We 


to 


sure 


many 
must 


is an unfailing supply of water for the | 


all-American canal and 
tures of the project. 
But if an allocation can be agreed 
upon for the domestic needs of Los 
Angeles and the Coasta! cities and for 
the various irrigation projects of Ari- 
zona and California, then I believe that 
by creating the water authority we have 
solved the question of how the power 


the other fea- 


‘feature shall be managed. 


If two or three tactful, well informed 
gentlemen of California are sent to Phoe- 
nix to confer with Governor Hunt and 
his associates, I believe that the Ari- 
zona leaders can be made to see that 
this plan protects the interest of Ari- 
in the river and for 


guards them 


| time. 


The plan meets the argument relat- 
ing to State rights, because the rights 
of each State are fully protected. I 


50, 1927. That Treasury conditions at 
the beginning of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, will be the conditions 
governing the amount of ‘reduction that 
may be safely had. That the view 
Senator Smvot, of Utah, Chairman 
the Senate Committee cn Finance, that 
$350,000,000 is the maximum of safe tax 
reduction is too high. That a suggestion 
of $175,000,000 as a maximum is too 
low, and that a suggestion of $250,000,- 
000 asa 
ing the Treasury is not disputed. 


of 


O11 


Thinks Figures Too Low. 
“I believe that the figures mentioned, 
which, I understand, represent the 


at- 


| titude of the Department, are too low. 


“There wil. be, of course, a contest in 


| the Committee over the amount of tax 
| reduction and there will be some reduc- 


tion legislation at the coming session 
of Congress, in my opinion. I think we 
could safely increase the tax reduction 
from the $250,000,000 suggested as a 


! maximum, up to $300,000,000 or $350,- 
| 000,000 without in any way causing a de- 


all | 


; ance o fthe tax reduction should be made | 


ean see in it no opportunity for fraud | 


or trickery. It provides for a fair and 
just division of the uses to which the 
river could be put. 

It is a plan which should appeal to 


| the country as equitable and just. 


—— 


{ 
j 
' 
| 


ficit. I believe the nuisance taxes will 
have to be eliminated and that the bal- 


with respect to the corporation taxes. I 


believe that the corporation tax, now | 


1342 per cent, could be safely reduced 
to 10 or 11 per cent. 

“I do not believe the Ways and Means 
Committee will be disposed to consider 
the estate tax as a State tax; I believe 
the Federal estate tax will be left on the 


safe maximum without imperil- | 


statute books just as it is. 
to see that tax repealed eventually and 
left entirely to the States. But I do not 


think that this is an opportune time for | 
tax. | 
| That tax produced $100,339,851 during | 
The cor- | 
poration taxes in the same year produced 


the repeal of the Federal estate 


the fiscal year recently ended. 


$1,308,012,000 and taxes on automobiles 
produced $66,457,000.” 


Opposes Automobile Tax. 
Representative Oldfield said he favored 
reduction of the corporation taxes to 12 
per cent, that he would eliminate the 
automobile and other nuisance taxes. He 


said, as to the Federal estate tax, he | 


was in favor of repealing the tax when 
the States were willing to go ahead and 


adopt reasonable legislation for taxation | 


of but that until the States 
so prepared he was not in favor of 
repeal of the Federal tax. 
Representative Timberlake said: 
very dificult to determine what the 
Treasury Department will report until 
their figures are presented to the ways 
and means committee at the coming 
| hearings. After they have 
their figures, the Committee will have 
to analyze them, study the sources of 
revenue, determine what proportion 
the law is based on excessive 
; and work out other problems. 
“T am in favor of eliminating the re- 
maining war excise taxes as far as that 
may be done. I include in that state- 
ment the remaining 3 per cent tax on 
anutomobiles, if that is found practicable. 
I am very much in favor of a decrease 
in the corporation tax, which now 
1342 per cent. The Ways and Means 
Committee, the last time it initiated 
legislation on this subject, after elim- 
inating the capital stock tax, left the 
corporation tax at 1245 per cent. In 
view of the elimination of the capital 
stock tax, Senate, when the bill 
| reached there, raised .1e corporation tax 
to 13% per cent. I think this tax should 
be reduced considerably. It bears heav- 
| ily on the smaller corporations, espe- 
cially those corporaticns owned by wid- 
ows or estates dependent on the small 
| corporations. 
“As to the Federal estate tax, I be- 
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| Customs receipts 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 


I would like | 


| General expenditures... 
| Interest on public debt. . 


| Panama Canal 


presented | 


of | 


rates, | 


} per 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Finance 


ee 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
October 17 
Made Public October 19, 1927. 


Receipts. 
$3,129,700.18 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous interna! 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


2,275,987.72 


1,484,101.66 
855,303.73 


$7,745,093.29 
1,049,900.00 
455,881,984.92 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 


SOA a ves Heeaweeve $464,676,978.21 
Expenditures. 
$6,883,665.21 
50,309,997.72 
518,580.58 
120,739.04 


Refunds ‘of receipts. ... 


Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund. 

Civil service 


$25,015.0¢ 


228,387.74 

retirement 
36,496.65 
Investment of 


funds 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures ‘ 
Public-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts ‘ 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


BOO cick 4 beeen dusts $464,676,978.21 


lieve that is a field of taxation that be- 
longs to the States. I favor, however, 
retaining the estate tax, with a liberal 
eredit to States such as the present 80 
cent credit to the States having 
their own estate tax system, until such 
time as the States can get together and 
enact uniform laws on the subject. 

“Tt is the hope of the Committee that 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, whose advisory commit- 
tee is meeting today, will have a bill 
ready, when our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee meets, providing a substantial re- 
vision of the administrative provisions 
of the revenue laws. The action of the 
Ways and Means Committee with re- 
spect to the simplification and other re- 
vision of the revenue laws—not relating 
to rates themselves—will depend very 


| largely on the information it receives 


from the Joint Committee.” 


TT 


In the past advertisers have been willing to pay increased 


rates to secure “preferred position” for their messages. 


The large group of important national advertisers who 
have realized the importance of steady pressure on Influential 
America, have learned that run -of-paper rates in The United 
States Daily secure preferred position before a preferred 
audience. 


tion, because, 





1. 


Each issue carries FOUR 


Any position in The Unite d Siates Daily is preferred posi- 


times as much news as ad- 


vertising. 


The pages are not crowded 


with miscellaneous local 
advertisements. 


Our audience is made up 
of people having national 
influence and interests. 


Tf you have an advertising message for this influential 
group, The United States Daily is the logical place for it. 
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Foreign Trade 


Method of Appraisal 
Of Imports Can Not 
Affect Classification 


Protest af Rate of Duty, 
Based on Method of Valu- 
ation, Overruled by 
Customs Court. 


New York, Oct. 19.—The United 
States Customs Court has just ruled that 


the method of appraisal of imports of | 


dyes cannot affect the classification of 
the dyes for duty under 
of 1922. The ruling was on a protest of 
Henry R. Jahn. 


The merchandise involved was classi- | 


fied under Paragraph 28 of the act, 
which provides for valuation on the basis 
of the American selling price of a com- 
parable article produced in America. It 
was found that there was no comparable 


American product on which the valua- | 


tion could be based, so the assesment was 
made on the basis of the export value of 
the merchandise, as is provided in Para- 
graph 5 of the Tariff Act for goods clas- 
sified under that paragraph. The im- 
porter then contended for duty at the 
rate fixed in Paragraph 5 instead of 
Paragraph 28. 

This contention was overruled. 
decision, Judge Brown wrote: 

” this 
as 


In the 


In case the appraiser’s report 
reads follows: ‘The merchandise in 
question consists of coal tar colors, dyes, 
or products provided for a Paragraph 28 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. Return for 
duty, based on comparison with the low- 
est known commercial strength of the 
merchandise, was made at 60 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound under 
the above paragraph and act.’ 


Export Value Used. 


“It is stipulated between counsel that 
the appraisement was made on the ex- 
port value. The protest claims that the 
merchandise is dutiable at 25 per cent 
under Paragraph 5, or at 25 per cent ad 
valorem under Paragraph 68. 


“Counsel for the importer claims in 
effect that, appraisement being made on 
the export value, which officially admits 
that there is no comparable American 
article under which an American valua- 
tion selling price of a comparable Ameri- 
ean article could be applied and also offi- 
cially admits that there is no United 
States value, that therefore the mer- 


chandise must be classified under Para- | 
graph 5, and that such admitted state of | 


facts takes the merchandise out of Par- 


agraph 28, under which it would other- | 


wise be classified. 


Valwation Methods Changed. 


“It is true that Paragraphs 27 and 
28 instituted, for importations covered 
by them, a radical change in methods of 
valuation for customs purposes, and ap- 
plied a new customs value never before 
known, under which one man’s goods are 
taxed upon the market value of another 
man’s goods produced in a different coun- 


try, as set forth in said Paragraphs 27 | 
and 28 and in Section 402 (f) of the | 
It is also true that | 


Tariff Act of 1922. 
classification under Paragraphs 27 and 
28 carries with it, as an obvious neces- 
sity, the use of the new customs value 
if an article produced in America, which 


is comparable in results with the taxed | 


foreign importation, exists. 


“It is also true that classification un- | 


der Paragraph 5 carries with it, as an 
obvious necessity, the use of foreign 


market value, or of the portion thereof | 
which is known as export value as set | 


forth in section 402 (b) and (c). 


Classification Is Unchanged. 


“From this, however, it by no means 
follows, as claimed by the importer here, 


that because no article produced in | 
America, which is comparable in results | 
to the taxed importation, exists, and also | 
no United States value of the imported | 


article exists, it not being sold in whole- 
sale quantities in America, that there- 
fore those peculiar accidental circum- 
stances change the classification of the 
article by taking it out of Paragraph 28 
and placing it under Paragraph 5, in or- 
der that foreign market (or export) 
value may be properly applied to it. 

“We see no reason for such conclusion 
and cannot adopt it. 

“Whether or not an error has been 
made in appraisement is unnecessary to 
decide and not properly before us in this 
protest proceeding. 

“Judgment will therefore issue in 
favor of the Government overruling the 
protest.” 


(Protest No. 94870-G-43847-24.) 


Lower Duty Applied 


To Badges of Metal | 


Assessment at 80 Per Cent Is 
Overruled and 40 Per 
Cent Taken. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Unplated metal 
badges, designed expressly for use on 
the uniforms of members of the Sal- 
vation Army, were the subject of a tariff 
dispute that has just been determined 
in favor of the organization by the 
United States Customs Court. 

These badges, made abroad, were sub- 
jected to duty on entry through the 
customs here at 90 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1428, act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan found that they should have 
been assessed at only 40 per cent under 
paragraph 399 as metal articles not 
specially provided for. (Protest No. 
225688-G-109-27.) 

Sustaining a protest of B. Altman & 
Co., Ltd., the Customs Court found that 
certain imported rubber sponges, taxed 
on entry at 70 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1414, act of 1922, should 
have been assessed at only 
ad valorem under paragraph 1439. (Pro- 
test No. 135475-G-31040-25.) 


the Tariff Act | 


25 per cent | 
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Hardware Exports 
To France Decrease 
New Tariff Rate Expected to 


Further Curtail Declin- 
ing Market. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| perienced in shipments of cutlery and 


| abrasives. 
With the application of the new tariff, 
articles composing about one-half of this 
| trade will be subjected to the “general” 
tariff rate, usually amounting to four 
times the new “minimum” rate. The 
“general” tariff rate has been applied 
to such hardware items as cutlery other 
than fine cutlery, needles of all kinds, 
keys, bolts, door anc window locks, other 
than padlocks, chains, lamps and lan- 
| terns, and precision instruments such as 
calipers, dividers, micrometers, gauges, 
ete. Under the classes of cutlery items 
| subject to the “general” tariff are: Clasp 
knives, plain scissors and shears, table 
knives of plain design, clippers and other 
common cutlery, blades for razors, scis- 
| Sors, knives, etc., finished or unfinished. 
Shipments of cutlery from the United 
States to France were valued at $1,348,- 
699 in 1926—an increase over the pre- 
vious year when $1,266,843 worth were 
exported. The principal item under this 
group was the export of safety razor 


blades which amounted to $1,088,662 in | 


| 1925 and $1,057,495 in 1926. Under the 
new tariff, all blades for razors, knives, 
etc., from the United States will be duti- 
able according to the “general” rate. 
Imports of safety razors into France 
from the United States were valued at 
$120,065 in 1925 and $271,977 in '1926—~ 
a considerable increase. Other cutlery, 
which composed a miscellaneous group 
of cutlery was imported to the value 
4 of $18,116 in 1925 and $19,227 in 1926, 


' spun ready 


Classification Chan ved on Stee ple Fiber 
And Duty Assessed at Rate of 25 Per Cent 


Ma Ar | 


WHEAT PRICE no.2 RED WINTER 


Department of the Treasury Rules Commodity Is Prod- 
uct of Deliberate Manufacture and Carries Higher Rate. 


In a decision announced October 19, 


instead of the previous 
per cent ad valorem. 
the Department regarded the commodity 


rating of 10 


as a product of deliberate manufacture | 


and properly dutiable at the higher rate. 
The full text of the decision, which 


was in the form of a letter to the Col- | 
lector of Customs at New York, follows: | 


Sir: The Department refers to your 
letter of the 6th ultimo, and previous 
correspondence, in regard to the tariff 
classification of an article described as 
staple fiber or vistra which it appears 
is now assessed for duty at the rate of 
10 per cent ad valorem as artificial silk 
waste under paragraph 1213 
Act of 1922. 

Certain domestic interests have filed 
an application with the Department for 
the assessment of duty on this staple 
fiber at the rate of 20 cents per pound, 
but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem, 
as artificial silk waste not further ad- 
vanced than sliver or roving, under par- 
agraph 1213. 

The domestic manufacturers state that 
staple fiber is not an artificial silk waste 
but is a product manufactured on special 
machines for the purpose of making 
yarns spun by a special process, and it 
appears from the correspondence on file 
in the Department that staple fiber when 
for respinning on cotton, 


| woolen, or sill 
the Department of the Treasury changed | 
the classification under customs laws of | 
the articles known as staple fiber or | 
vistra and hereafter will assess duty on | 
the commodity at 25 per cent ad valorem | 


The decision said | 


of the Tariff . 
| this merchandise 
| under 


| Freres case, 


machines is used in the 
manufacture of pile fabrics, knitted 
goods, and all manner of decorative ma- 
terial. It further appears from the rec- 
ords before the Department that staple 
fiber is made from wood pulp on the 
viscose principle and is cut to the exact 
length ready for the particular firm re- 
quiring the same. 
Inasmuch as the 
turers contend that 
not artificial silk waste and the appraiser 
at your port in a letetr dated May 11, 
last, reports that it is not artificial silk 
waste but artificial silk 
deliberate process of manufacture, it 
follows that his action in returning it as 
artificial silk is by virtue of the simili- 
tude clause in paragraph 1460 of the 


domestic manufac- 


the merchandise is 


| Tariff Act. 


While conceding that 


much may 
said in support of the 


classification of 


paragraph 1213, the Department 
after a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion has been unable to adopt that view. 
In material staple fiber and artificial silk 


| appear to be identical and therefore, fol- 


lowing the announcement in the Rolland 
ca T. D. 39141, cannot be said 
to be similar, at least as to material, nor 


does the Department believe that the 
fact that 


facture of fabrics, is such a use as to 


similitude clause so as to make 
able under paragraph 1213 either 
artificial silk waste or artificial 


it duti- 
as 


produced by a | 


| Waste 


be | 


as artifical silk waste | 


Staple fiber and artificial silk | 
waste which are both used in the manu- | 
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'France Is Granted 


Ship Tax Exemption 
‘nters Into Reciprocal Arrange- 
ment on Earnings With 
United States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


89 of Regulations 65 as amended by | 


Treasury Decision 3812 and Treasury 


| Decision 4018 and article 89 of the Regu- 
| lations 69, as amended by Treasury Deci- 
| Sion 4013 are hereby further amended so 
| as to include France in the list of coun- 
| tries which exempt from tax so much of 
United | 


the income of citizens of the 
States nonresident in such foreign coun- 
tries and of corporations organized in 


the United States as consists of earnings | 


derived from the operation of a ship or 
ships documented under the laws of the 
United States, and t» exclude France 
from the list of countries which do not 
grant such exemption. 


or roving. 
For the reasons stated and as the De- 


partment finds no othe provision in the | 


Tariff Act applying to this merchandise, 
it is of the opinion that it is properly 
dutiable at the rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem as a nonenumerated, manufac- 


tured, article under paragraph 1459 of | 
You will be governed | 


the Tariff Act. 
accordingly However, as it is the pres- 
ent practice to classify this material at 
10 per cent as artificial silk waste un- 
der paragraph 1213, the assessment of 
duty under paragraph 1459 should be 


¢ | applied only to staple fiber imported or 
bring the fiber within the spirit of the | 


withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion 30 days after the date this letter 
appears in the weekly Treasury Deci- 


silk | sions, 


not further i “sail sliver | 
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| Rusaie Buys Wool 


In Australian Market | 

Satisfied With 

Transactions Preliminary to 
Extended Business. 


Trade Reported 5 


Russian buying of Australian wool is | 
| reported to the Department of Com- 


merce in mailed advices from the office 


| of the American Consul General at Mel- | 


bourne. Prospects of this business are 


| said to be satisfactory to the Australian 


wool trade. 
The full 
follows: 
Prior 


text of the latest 


to 1927 very 


ing been 
During July, 


purchased through London. 
1927, two representatives 





| window 





report | 


little Australian | 


wool went direct to Russia, supplies hav- | 
| pose of 


Mail in Three Days 
To reel Planned 
By Steamer-Airplane 


Shipping Board Impressed 
With Tests of Vessel Re- 


ported Capable of Cross- 
ing Ocean in 4 Days. 


Members of the Shipping Board and 
officers of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion are “greatly impressed” with a plan 
to establish an all-American steamship- 
airplane service on the North Atlantic 
in the spring of 1980 with daily express 
sailings from Montauk Point or New 
London to Plymouth and Havre, it was 
stated orally October 19 by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Board. 

Chairman O’Connor’s statement was 
made after witnessing tests of a 20-foot 
model of a new type of trans-Atlantic 
ship, demonstrated 
experimental basin at the Washingt 
Navy Yard by B., Wilder, formerly pre 
dent of American Brown-Boveri Com- 
pany and now chairman of its shipbuild- 
ing division, which is sponsoring the 
project. 

This type of vessel, with a sustained 
speed of 3314 knots, is designed to cut 
the voyage time to four days. Mail 
service would be cut to three days. 


Hearing Is Asked For. 

Others who watched the tests were: 
William S. Hill and Philip S. Teller of 
the Shipping Board, and A. C. Dalton, J. 

Caldwell Jenkins and Edward A. Kelly 
of the Fleet Corporation. A formal hear- 
ing before the Board, it was explained, 
has been asked for November 1. It 
proposed to discuss the project in detail 
at that time. 

According to the proposal made to the 
Board, it was stated, the ship building 
company would obtain advances from 
the construction fund of the Shipping 
Board, under’ the law provides for loans 
of as much as two-thirds of the cost of 
a vessel at a low rate of interest. 

The proposed loan is to be incorpor- 
ated as the New York-London-Paris 
Steamship Company(Blue Ribbon Line), 
to operate a fleet of ten 10,000-ton liners 
that will be privately operated and will 
fly the American flag. The vessels will 
be built in American shipyards, will have 
a 3214-knot sustainted® sea speed, and 
will make the trip to England in 96 
hours and to France in 101 hours. 


Landing Platforms for Planes. 


They will be approximately 800 feet 
in length, with an 80-foot beam and a 
draft of 24 feet 9 inches. A, landing 
platform will be installed, so that air- 
planes may land on and depart from the 
vessel. 

Weather permitting, mail cancatch the 
boat which sailed the day previous. It 
is estimated that in this manner mail 
may be carried between America and 
England and France in less than three 
days. 

The new liners would be used for pas- 
sengers, mail afd express. Four hundred 
first-class pessengers would be accommo- 
dated in 200 single, and 100 double state- 
rooms. 


Tariff Data Abroad 
Given More Readily 


Opposition to Work of Obtain- 
ing Foreign Costs Said to Be 
Rapidly Disappearing. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thorough manner and offered to furnish 
the Commission with cost data from 
their books if the Commision would send 
its agents to Belgium again. This the 
Commission did, and obtained the costs 
of production in that industry from all 
the Belgian producers. 

“Since that experience the Commis- 
sion has had no difficulty in getting 
data from Belgian producers, This last 
summer data were obtained without op- 
position in Belgium from the Belgia 
producers of whiting, and permissio™ 
was obtained to obtain the data on 
| costs of production from the Belgiag 
glass manufacturers, 

Data Obtained in Sweden. 

“In 195 the Commission experienced 
some difficulty in obtaining cost data on 
the granite industry in Sweden. Mr. 
Glassie was sent to Sweden to explain 
the Commission’s methods of making its 
investigations. When the Swedish peo- 
ple learned first hand of the Commis- 
sion’s thorough and careful work their 
objections were removed and the agents 
of the Commission were given access to 
the books of account of the Swedish 


| producers and obtained from them the 


data necessary for that investigation. 

“In 1926 Italy raised “some objection 
to the Commission’s investigation of 
tartaric acid, but after Chairman Mar- 
vin had explained the Commission’s pur- 
making the investigation and 


| the methods employed by the Commis- 


of the Textile Import Company of Rus- | 


sia have been in Australia doing a con- 


| there have been no 
since their arrival. 
The Melbourne Herald of August 12 
reported that as a result of these pur- 
chases some 17,800 bales of wool are 
being despatched, though plans are being 
made for later shipments through Syd- 
ney and Brisbane to Russia by the way 
of Bremen, Black Sea ports, and enin- 
| grad. The prospects of this direct busi- 
ness with Russia are entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Australian wool trade, espe- 
cially since the scouring of the wool pur- 
chased is being done in Australia. 
It is stated that the Russians are ex- 


public wool sales 


tending their buying and have cabled for | 


| additional personal assistance. Buying 


| will be done from three centers, 


| Melbourne and Brisbane. 


| to a large extent, one of: 





Sydney, | 


sion the Commission’s agents were given 
aecess to cost records of the Italian 


: ; : | producers and obtained from them the 
siderable amount of private buying, as | 


necessary data on foreign costs of pro- 
duction. 
Confidence Being Established. 

“The question of obtaining foreign 
cost data for the use of the Commission 
in investigations under Section 315 is, 
(1) thorough 
understanding on the part of foreign 
governments and industries of the sci- 
entific methods employed .by the Com- 
mission (2) the assurance of foreign pro- 
ducers that their information will be 
kept confidential and not permitted to 
get into the hands of their competitors 
in this country; and (3) the question 
of the personnel of the Commission de- 
tailed to gather the foreign informas 
tion. Confidence in the work of the 


October 18 in the@ 


4 


, 


Commission is gradually being estabp 4 


lished abroad, 


? 
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Soviet Union Buy 
Larger Quantity of 
Goods From French 


Amount Nearly Trebles 
Ten-Month Period Ended 
August 1, 1927 


Increasing purchases by the Soviet | 


Union in the French market are noted 


in a report received by the Department | 


of Commerce from 
Department announced October 19. On 
August 1, the total had reached about 
$14,000,000, the report stated. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Purchases of French merchandise by 


the Soviet Union have totaled 350,000,- | 


000 francs, or about $14,000,000, during 
@ the 10-month period from October 1, 
‘9s. to August 1, 1927, compared with 
bout $5,000,000 for the preceding period. 
From January, 1925, when purchase by 
the Soviet Union began, to October 1, 


1926, the amount bought reached about | 


400,000,000 francs. 

From an average purchase of about 
$1,500,000 a month, Soviet imports 1n- 
creased to $2,000,000 in June, 1927, $1,- 


500,000 in July and $2,700,000 in August. | 


In this quarter the principal commodi- 
ties bouptt were: Wool, $1,200,000; 
aluminum, $1,000,000; coke oven eEquip- 
ment, $300,000; equipment for pulverized 
coal, $200,000; cork, $200,000; boilers for 
electric stations, $135,000; lead, $140,- 


000; automobiles and spare parts, $140,- | 


000; equipment for electric centrals, 
$100,000; tin, $75,000; nickel, $50,000; es- 
sences for perfumery, $50,000; dyestuffs, 
$50,000; thoroughbred horses, $42,000; 
and tanning products, $31,000. 


in | 


it., Paris office, the | 
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Wholesale and Retail Prices of Both Food 
And Commodities Increased in September 


| 


Cent Lower Than a Year Ago. 


Are Reported Slightly Higher Than In August But 3 Per 


Wholesale prices in September ruled 
,1 1-3 per cent higher than in August, 
'aceording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
| tistics im a statement issued October 19 
| by the Department of Labor. At the 
same time retail prices ruled 1 per cent 
| higher, it was said, yet both wholesale 
‘and retail prices were approximately 3 
' per cent Fower than the year previous. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 

The retail food index 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
| States Department of Labor shows for 
September 15, 1927, an increase of about 
| 1 per cent since August 15, 1927; a de- 
| crease of nearly 8 per cent since Septem- 
ber 15, 1926; and an increase of 50 per 
cent simce September 15, 1918. The 
index number (1913=100.0) was 158.5 
in September, 1926; 152.4 in August, 
1927; and 154.0 in September, 1927. 

During the month from August 15, to 
September 15, 13 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured increased 
as follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 16 per 
cent; pork chops, 8 per cent; butter, 4 
per cent; canned red salmon and oranges, 
3 per cent; cheese, lard, and cornmeal, 2 
per cent; plate beef and Navy beans, 1 
per cent; and sirloin steak, chuck roast, 


and vegetable lard substitute, less than | 


| five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Fifteen articles decreased: Onions, 14 


per cent; cabbage, 7 per cent; potatoes, | 


| 6 per cent; prunes, 3 per cent; flour, 2 


| per cent; ham, lamb, oleomargarine, rice, | 


| baked beans, canned tomatoes, granu- 
| lated sugar, tea, and 


Bureau of A gricul tuural Economics Details 
Sources Used for Cotton Price Surveys 


Procedure Followed in Obtaining Data Is Explained in 
Answer to Inquiry by Representative Aswell. 


[Contivzued from Page 4.] 


7, was 5,77 les as 
July 31, 1927, was 15,777,000 ba 
compared with 13,730,000 bales for the 
year ended July 31, 1926. 


The <sureau customarily uses Census | 
reports as to consumption in the United | 


States and the International Federation 
reports as to consumpiion in foreign Coun- 
tries. Since the Federation uses the Cen- 
sus report for the United States, the figure 
used by the Bureau is the same as the 
International Federation’s estimate of 
world consumption of American cotton. 

The Federation’s report appears to 
represent a fairly complete survey of the 
cotton spinning industry of the world. It 
4 is reported that about 90 per cent of the 
mills make returns, leaving only 10 per 


cent to be estimated by the Federation. | 


The estimate published by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange appears to be 
based upon statistics of cotton brought 
into sight and stocks at the beginning 
and end of the season. Ina review of 
the carry-over figures, it has been pointed 
out that the Exchange stocks survey 1s 
incomplete. : 

Using this method of estimating con- 
sumption, therefore, annual variations 
in stocks at points not covered by the 
Exchange survey affects the accuracy of 
annual estimates of consumption made 
on this basis, For a period of years, the 
two estimates seem to amount to about 
the same, indicating that in the long run 
both are about equally accurate. 

‘The annual estimates since 1920 


American lint cotton, world consumption 
; are as follows in terms of 1,000 bales: 
| New Orleans International 

Cotton Cotton 
Exchange. Federation. 

9,816 10,0380 

12,240 12,757 

11,989 12,666 
1928-24. ....... 10,710 11,107 
1924-25... ..... 18,568 13,256 
1925-26........ 14,257 
1926-27. «2.2.52. 16,375 


LONE, siccociac 
LC rr 
TORRE. seo ste 


Total. ....... 88,955 89,323 
A review of these estimates brings 
out the fact that in four out of eight 


years the Federation’s estimates have 
been larger than the Exchange esti- 
mates, and the total of the Federation’s 
estimates for the eight years is 268,000 
bales larger than the total of the Ex- 
change estimates. 


| It does not appear, 


run the One is to sny appreciable extent 
more complete than the other. However, 
owing to methods of estimating con- 


New Orleans Cottun Exchange estimates 
of consumption may be too high for 
years in which conditions are such as to 





crease their stocks of American cotton. 


American cotton: Estimates of world carryover in figures of 1,000 running 


bales on July 31, 1927: 


Column A is the estimate of the United States Bureau of the Census, August 
15, 1927. Column B is the estimate of the International Cotton Federation, pre- 


liminary report, August 31, 1927. 


report of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, August 1, 1927 (Hester). 


Column C is the estimate given in the annual 


Column D 


is the Commercial and Financial Chronicle estimate, September 17, 1927, Page 1511. 


Column E is the estimate of Commerce and Finance, September 21, 1927, Page 1907. | of Labor 


Stock in United States. 


+ Mill stocks— 
Elitcen-evowing States mee ates 


OR TAU an cise oo oc ccc eees ouc 
4 Total mills in United States... . 
Stocks other than mills— 
Counted interior towns .......+> 
Uncounted towns and plantations. . - 

United States port stocks 


ecccves 1,404 


A B Cc D E 


882 


522 


*951 wales eee 

7553 ane 

$1,504 £1,603 
248 

1,080 


923 


Stocks in interior and in transit outside of 


the cotton belt .. 2. ..cccccee ctw Ho cece 
In public storage and at compresseS..-...., 


TOP ONS 5 ac ce coc cts re serena ee 


Total in United States ....-+.+- 
Deductions— 
Foreign cotton in United States... -- 


Ee oa 6.6 ww oo 5 00g eset twee © 05 8 te 


Total American lint cotton in U. 

Stocks other than in the United States. 
Mill stocks— 

RT cae ge sac esiacshe tes 
MINUS S bc ccna do oto cccvsteeeie * 
CRIME . occ ccdosccccsesecsoes® 
DN bhi) Chek ecoumaeseseseeaes 
Canada.... 
SumGries ...5063 


Total foreign mill stocks ..-- 
Foreign ports and afloat— 
European port stocks 
Afloat for Europe ..........+.++- 
Japan and China ports and afloat. 


Total foreign ports and afloat. - 
CSPANG OROR. oie cece scaticdams 


Grand total, less linters . 
* Southern mills. Northern mills. 


132 


1,856 1,876 


635 543 | ! 
| shown for barley, cats and rye, while 





4,015 


pies 99 
352 260 


3,663 





3,663 3,663 


1,041 
387 
Ob. sae 
It . ave 
69 
10 


1,041 
387 
68 
117 
idee ‘ 69 
bie - 10 


1,692 1,185 1,692 


2,093 1,848 
240 
375 


2,463 


f+123 
2,216 


——_ 


8,170 


6,952 
The census figure in- 


cludes some foreign cotton but no linters, The Federation figure is that of the 
census less foreign cotton. {Includes cotton fox export on shipboard, but not 
cleared; cotton coastwise; cotton in transit to ports, interior towns, and mills; 
cotton on farms, etc. (agents and trade reports), § Total linters according to report 


to be subtracted from the total carryover in all positions. 
in the U. S. 
52,000 bales of linters of which 199,050 were in consuming establishments and 52,- | 
31 in public storagwe and at compresses. 


otal of linter stocks appear to be 


evlv for afloat to the Far East. 


In the other estimates 
** Census reports separately 


ttNo estimate for China. tt Estimate 


bananas, 1 per | 


1 therefore, that 
there is any definite bias in the one as | 
against the other nor that in the long | 


sumption and the fact that not all points | 
are covered in the carryover survey the | 


induce foreign mills generally to in- | 





' due to advances in hogs, calves, 


4,022 


1,692 } 


| for 
August and September was collected, in- | 
| creases were shown in 171 instances and 


cent; and coffee, less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

The following 14 articles showed no 
change in the month: Round steak, rib 


roast, bacon, hens, fresh milk, evaporated 
milk, bread, rolled oats, cornflakes, wheat 
cereal, macaroni, canned corn, canned 
peas, and raisins. 


Food Cost Increases 


| In 46 of 51 Cities 
issued by the | 


Changes in retail prices of food by 
cities: During the month from August 15, 
1927, to September 15, 1927, the average 
cost of food increased in 46 of the 51 
cities as follows: Newark, 4 per cent; 
New York, Rochester, and Washington, 
3 per cent; Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Fall River, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manches- 
ter, New Haven, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg., and Provi- 
dence, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Columbus, 
Dallas, Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson- 
ville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Omaha, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Savannah, and Scranton, 1 
per cent; and Birmingham, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Mobile, Portland, 
Me., Seattle, and Springfield, Ill, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

In five cities there was a decrease: 
Butte, Little Rock, and St. Paul, 1 per 
cent; and Memphis and Peoria, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the year period September 15, 
1926, to September 15, 1927, 49 cities 
showed decreases: Jacksonville, 8 per 
cent; Kansas City, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
and St. Paul, 6 per cent; Cincinnati, In- 


| dianapolis, and Savannah, 5 per cent; 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Charleston, S. 


| C., Cleveland, Columbus, Houston, Little | 


Rock, Louisville, and Richmond, 4 per 
cent; Atlanta, Buffalo, Butte, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mo- 
bile, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Se- 
attle, and Washington, 3 per cent; Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New Haven, Norfolk, 
Portland, Me., Providence, San Francisco 
Scranton, and Springfield, Ill., 2 per 
cent; Boston, Bridgeport, Dallas, and 
New Orleans, 1 per cent, and Manchester, 


New York, and Portland, Oreg., less than ' 
| five-tenths of 1 per cent. | 
In Fall River and Newark there was 


an increase of less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent. 


As compared with the average cost | 
| in the year 1913, food on September 15, 
1927, was 65 per cent higher in Chi- | 
cago; 64 per cent in Washington; 63 | 


per cent in Detroit; 60 per cent in New 
York and Richmond; 59 per cent in At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Birmingham and Scran- 
ton; 58 per cent in 
Providence; 57 per cent in Boston, Buf- 
falo, and St. Louis; 56 per cent in 


Charleston, S. C., Milwaukee and Pitts- | 


burgh; 55 per cent in Cincinnati, Fall 
River, and New Haven; 54 per cent in 
Cleveland, Dallas, Manchester, and New 
Orleans; 50 per cent in Jacksonville, 
Louisville, Newark, and San Francisco; 
49 per cent in Indianapolis; 47 per cent 
in Minneapolis and Omaha; 46 per cent 
in Kansas City and Memphis; 45 per 
cent in Little Rock; 48 per cent in Los 
Angeles and Seattle; 40 per cent in Port- 
land, Oreg., 36 per cent in Denver; and 
32 per cent in Salt Lake City. 


oa 


Prices were not obtained in Bridge- | 


port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 


ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springficld, | 
TH., in 1913, hence no comparison for the | 


14-year period can be given for these 
cities. 


Prices of Commodities 


Increase in September 

Wholesale prices of commodities in 
September averaged higher than in Au- 
gust, according to information collected 
in representative markets by the Bureau 
Statistics. The 
vised index number, computed on prices 





Philadelphia and | 








bureau’s re- | 


Price Trends 


Dog and Goat Furs, 
Dressed and Dyed, 
To Pay Higher Duty 


Classification Is Revised to | 


Conform With Rulings of 
Court of Customs 


The Department of the Treasury has 
directed the classification of dressed and 
dyed goat and dog skins from which the 
fur has not been removed as furs dressed 


| on the skin, and, therefore, dutiable at 


25 per cent ad valorem under the Tariff 


| Act of 1922, according to announcement, 


October 19, by the Acting Commissioner 
of Customs, Frank Dow. Duty on these 
articles has been assessed heretofore at 


Tariffs 


Exports of American Cotton to Bombay 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Rise as Product Finds Favor With Mills 


| Mixture of Native and Imported Fibers Found to Improve 


Quality of Cloth. 


| 
| 





10 per cent ad valorem under Paragraph | 


1420 of the tariff schedule. 


Higher Rate Assessed. 


Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement, in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Collector of Customs at 
New York and circularized throughout 
the Customs Service: 

Sir: The Department duly received 
your letter of July 14, last, transmitting 
a communication from the appraiser at 
your port in which, for the reason set 
forth therein, he recommends a change 
in the classification of goat skins and 
dog skins with the fur on, when dyed 
and dressed, and in support of his rec- 


| ommendation he cites the decisions of | 


the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals, T. Ds. 42159 and 42234, involving 





the classification of kid skins with the | 
fur on, dyed and dressed, and goat skins | 


and kid skin plates, respectively. 
You state that it has been the practice 
at your port, following T. D. 34237, to 


classify merchandise of the character un- | 
der consideration by similitude to plates | 


and mats of dog and goat skins at the 


rate of 10 per cent ad valorem under | 


paragraph 4420 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
but that a careful persual of the judicial 
rulings cited by the appraiser seems to 
justify a change in practice. 
Court Ruling Followed. 
The Department, after a careful con- 


sideration of this question, concurs in | 


the opinion of yourself and the appraiser 
that, following the principle underlying 
the decisions of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals, above cited, goat 
skins and dog skins with the fur on, 


in the year 1926 as the base, and-in- | - 


cluding 550 commodities or price series, 
stands at 96.5 for September compared 


| with 95.2 for the month before, a rise of 


1 1-3 per cent. Compared with Sep- 
tember, 1926, however, with an 


cent is shown. 


| 
Farm products rose from a level of 


102.2 in August to 105.9 in September, 
beef 
and 
were 


steers, alfalfa hay, cotton, eggs 
lemons. Small price increases 


corn and wheat declined sharply. 


Foodstuffs were generally higher than } 


in August, this being particularly true 
of butter, cheese and most meats. Hides 
and leather products advanced slightly, 


as did textiles and coal, while petroleum | 


products were somewhat cheaper. 
Tron and steel products and nonfer- 


rous metals averaged lower than in Au- | 
Lumber also was cheaper,’ while | 


gust. 
no ‘change in the general price level was 


reported for brick and portland cement. | 


Chemicals, including fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers, were — slightly 
higher, while cattle food and crude rub- 
ber in the group of: miscellaneous com- 


modities were lower than in the month | 


before. 
Of the 550 commodities or price series 
which comparable information for 


decreases in 134 instances. In 245 in- 


7781 | stances no change in price was reported. | 
(yf } 


Comparing prices in September with 


| those of a year ago, as measured by 


7,818 7,521 | changes in the index numbers, it is seen 


that farm products and hides and leather 
products were considerably higher while 
decreases are shown for all other groups 
of commodities. These decreases range 
from less than 1 per cent in the case 
of building materials and 17 per cent 
of textiles and housefurnishing goods 
to 74% per cent in the case of building 
materials and 17 per cent in the case 
of fuel and lighting. 


index | 
number of 99.7, a decrease of 3%4 per | 





Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 





| expenditure 


An extraordinary increase in ship- 


; ments of American cotton to Bombay, 
| brought about by the newly developed 
| high favor for this product in the Bom- 


bay mills, is reported from Bombay by 
the American Consul there, Wilbur Keb- 
linger, in advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 


During the fiscal year of April 1, 1926, | 


and June 30, 1927, 221,426 bales of 


American cotton were imported by the | 
Bombay textile industry, as compared | 


with but 1,912 bales brought in the pre- 
ceding year, and 450 for the year 1925. 
According to the report, one of the 


Brazil Is Planning 
A School of Aviation 


Establishment of a state aviation 


school in one of the states of Brazil is | 
being considered by the government of | 
that state, according to an announcement | 
just made by the Department of Com- | 


merce. The announcement follows in 


full. text: 
A bill to establish a 


The bill as proposed would provide for 
the establishment of the school at Bello 


Horizonte on the directory of the Board | 
It calls for a maximum | 


of Public Safety. 
of about $90,000 for 
property, buildings, 


the 
purchase of 
machines. 


when dressed and dyed, are dutiable as | 
furs, dressed on the skin, at the rate of | 


25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1480 of the Tariff Act of 1922. You will 
be governed accordingly. 

However, as it appears to be the pres- 


ent practice to assess duty on these skins | 


at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 1420, you are directed not 
to impose the higher rate except upon 


such skins imported or withdrawn from ! 


warehouse for consumption after 30 days 


from the date this ruling is published | 


in the weekly Treasury Decisions. 


state aviation | 
school has been introduced in the senate | 
of the Brazilian State of Minas Geraes, | 
say advices to the Department of Com- | 
| merce from its Rio de Janeiro office. 


and | 


| chief reasons for the extraordinary in- | 
crease in importations of cotton grown | 


in this country is that the Bombay mills 
have found the use of American cotton 


so satisfactory that they are desirous | 


of continuing it in the future and in 
| fact to even increase the amount im- 
ported during the past season in the 
coming years. 

The mills, the report says, are said 
to have found that by mixing American 
cotton with an equal amount of Indian 
cotton, the quality of the cloth produced 
is much improved, as well as its general 
appearance, and will bring more per 
pound in the market than the cloth made 
' entirely from Indian cotton. 


| Paris Exchange Lists 
_ Aireraft Securities 


Fluctuations Refleet Depend- 
ence of Industry on Gov- 
ernment Aid. 


Eighteen securities of companies build- 
ing aircraft or engines are listed on the 
Paris exchange, says a mailed report 
from the Automotive Trade Commis- 
| sioner at Paris, H. H. Kelly, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The report fol- 
lows: 

Of the 40 companies building airplanes, 
10 engine manufacturers and numerous 
others, part of whose work is manufac- 
turing various parts of aircraft, 12 com- 
| panies have 18 securities listed on the 
Paris exchange The total number of 
units of shares and bonds in these groups 
listed on June 1927, was 1,693,149, 

From Jan. 1, 1927, to June 7, 1927, 
this aggregate price varied from a high 
of 7,211 francs to a low of 4,958 francs— 
more than 30 per cent. 

None of the companies are interested 
exclusively in aeronautics but they all 
4 carry on other manufacturing activities. 
It was said, after a French statistical 
service had drawn up these figures, that 
the fluctuations reflected some uncer- 
tainty and the dependence of aeronautics 
upon government aid. 
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Trade Fairs 


‘Trade Promotion 


Fairs Are Regaining 
| Importance in Europe 


of Commerce 
Advised of Those Planned 

in Different Coun- 
tries, 


| Department 


Because of the fact that the old-fash- 
ioned European fairs have regained their 
former importance as trade promotion 
agencies, the Specialties Division of the 
Department of Commerce has issued a 
calendar of fairs already held and those 
scheduled for next year in different coun- 
tries of the world. 

A review of fairs already held is given 
as well as list of the fairs to be held in 
Australia, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Esonia, France, Germany, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Java, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Palestine, 
Philippines, Poland, Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden, Union of “South Africa and 
Yugoslavia. Copies of the complete cal- 
endar are available from the Specialties 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, 
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When 
Changing 
Residences 


—it’ll be found most 
satisfactory to make 
us responsible for the 
Moving, Shipping and 
Storage of your 
household effects. 
7M. T. & S. facilities 
insure maximum 
service — safe han- 
dling — Lowest Con- 
sistent Cost. 


{| Estimates on re- 
quest. 


Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 


920-922 E Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 


7 





Fire- 
proof 
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BEARINGS-<*« 


BuRNED BEARINGS are common occure 


ances in these forgetful days of diluted oil in 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 


forget—you are safe. 


That New Improved 


or 


That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 


add miles of satisfac- 
tion to a motor trip. 


At the Sign of 


periodically—when old “‘procrastination”’ exe 
tends the change to the danger line it is a safe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilution—then if you 


Supreme Motor Oil 


the Orange Disc 


will tide you over the danger point—it possess- 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages of hard driving. Oils continuously— 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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‘Deduction Disallowed 
As‘Business Expense 


Invested Capital May Thus Be 
Reduced If It Includes 
Surplus or Profit. 


Simmons CoMPANy v. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 1927. 

A commission paid for the sale of a 
eorporation’s own stock can never serve 


to increase invested capital, but may re- | 
duce invested capital where the previous | 


invested capital included earned surplus 
er undivided profits, the Board of Tax 
(Appeals held herein. 


agg no provision for the deduction 
r 


om income of the amount of a com- | 


mission paid by a corporation for the 
Bale of ity own capital stock. 

The value of the petitioner’s patents 
the 


preciation, rejecting 


method. 


Phillips Ketchum and M. G. Hastings | 


for the petitioner and L. L. Hight for the 
Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: 1.—Patents.—The 
petitioner is a Delaware corporation, or- 
ganized in 1915. On December 31, 1915, 
the petitioner acquired the assets and 
assumed the liabilities of the Simmons 
Manufacturing Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Wisconsin, 
in exchange for the issue of $5,000,000 
par value of common stock. 

The only difference between the finan- 
cial statements of the petitioner and the 
predecessor corporation and the time of 
the transfer was that on the petitioner’s 
opening balance sheet the capital stock 
account was increased to $5,000,000 and 
surplus was decreased to $765,737.02. 


Patents Given Same Value 
As Fixed by Predecessor 


The assets acquired and liabilities as- 
sumed by the petitioner were set up on 
its books at the values at which they 
had been carried on the books of the 
predecessor corporation. Among the 

sets acquired were 113 patents, which 

ere then carried on the books of the 
wedecessor corporation and of the pe- 
itioner at $1,396,468.21. 


They had been acquired by the prede- | 


®essor corporation at or about the time 

i@f their issue and when acquired by the 
tiitoner had an average life of slightly 
ss than 11 years. 

; On the date when they were acquired 

‘by the petitioner, their remaining lives 

mounted in the aggregate to 14,686 

onths. Of these remaining months 

ere expired in 1916, 1,356 months, in 

917, 1,284 months, in 1918, 1,283 

onths and in 1920, 1,196. 

The actual cost of these patents to 
Whe predecessor corporation has not 
vbeen ascertained, due to the lack of 

roper records. The value at which 
hese patents were carried on the books 
bot the predecessor corporation was not 
based upon original cost. 

In 1909, the directors of the predeces- 
gor corporation placed a value of $1,320,- 
648.77 on its patents, which was $1,200,- 
000 in excess of the value at which its 
patents had previously been carried on 
its books. In the same year a 50 per 
cent stock dividend, aggregating $1,200,- 
000 par value, was declared by the prede- 
cessor corporation. This was not made 
in connection with the flotation of any 
. stock to the public, and operated merely 
to increase the number of shares held by 
the small group of existing stockholders. 

All of the stock of the predecessor 
corporation at all times was closely held 
by the Simmons family and a few of the 
higher officials of the corporation. There 
were no sales to the public or to anyone 
else at market value on or near Decem- 
ber 31, 1915. In the years from 1909 to 
December 31, 1915, patents were carried 
on the books of the corporation at values 
vanging between $1,320,648.77 and $1,- 
396,468.21. 

Engaged in Making 
Metal Bedsteads 

The business of the predecessor cor- 
oration was the manufacture of iron 
and steel bedsteads, brass bedsteads, 
wire mattresses, couches and other metal 
goods. This business was continued by 
the petitioner up to Dec. 31, 1920. 

There was a marked change in the 
ppetitioner’s general marketing and ad- 
YWertising policy in 1916, whereby its 
product was sold to the public under its 
trade names which it widely advertised, 
the name “Simmons” being carried to the 
ultimate consumer, as contrasted with 
the previous practice of the predecessor 
corporation of selling its product to job- 
bers and dealers without stamping its 
product. 

Additional plants were acquired, and 
in 1918, the petitioner began to manufac- 
ture felt mattresses, hair matresses, etc., 
and in 1923, it began to manufacture 
steel furniture: 

On December 31, 1915, the business 
Was over 17 years old and was equal in 
volume to that of its five largest com- 
petitors. 

II.—Issue of stock. 
titioner issued 20,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100 per share, total 
par value $2,000,000, under a contract 
with Z. G. Simmons, whereby he agreed 
to sell all of this stock for cash at par 
and the petitioner agreed to pay Mr. 
Simmons, in connection with the sale of 
this stock, an amount equivalent to 
$12.50 per share for each share of the 
preferred stock so sold by him, in ad- 
dition to the accrued dividends which at- 
tached thereto at date of issue. 

The issue of this stock and the pay- 
ment of this amount to Mr. Simmons was 


authorized by the board of directors of | 


the petitioner at a special meeting held 
on August 6, 1917. 
this stock to Lee, Higginson & Com- 
\pany at par and assigned to them the 


10 (ixpex 


Taxation , 


| agreemencs 


| with the full par value 


Co. for the purchase 


In 1917, the pe- | 


Mr. Simmons sold | 


2372) 


right to receive the above-mentioned 
amount. namely, an amount equivalent to 
$12.50 for each share of preferred stock 
so sold, plus accrued dividends. 


to the public at $95 per share and cred- 
ited the petitioner with the full $2,- 
000,000 par value of the stock less the 
above-mentioned amount, which aggre- 
gated for all the shares sold $250,000, 
or a net amount of $1,750,000. In 1917, 
the petitioner charged the $250,000 on its 


| books as an expense. 


into the written 
hereinbefore set forth, it 
was understood by the parties that Lee, 
Higginson & Co. intended to sell 
stock to the public at the price of $95 
a share, unless, in the judgment of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., market conditions ex- 


Prior to entering 


| isting at the time of the offering re- 
The 1918 Revenue Act, the Board held, | 


quired or permitted the offering at a 


| lower or higher _price. 
On August 1, 1919, the petitioner re- | 


deemed the entire $2,000,000 par value of 


preferred stock, so issued, at’ par, plus | 
| a premium of $10 per share and retired 
Was determined for the purpose of de- | 
respondent’s | 


and canceled the same. 


Credited the Petitioner 
With Par Value of Stock 


The petitioner issued 70,000 shares, par 


| value $7,000,000, of preferred stock in | 
| the year 1919, and paid Lee, Higginson 


& Co. of Boston, Mass., on June 17, 
1919, the cash sum of $525,255 in con- 
nection with the sale of said stock. This 
sum was computed on the basis of $5.50 


| per share for the shares of preferred 


stock issued in exchange for. shares of 
preferred stock previously issued, which 
were retired at this time, namely, 13,- | 
898 shares, and on the basis of $8 per 
share for the remainder of the issue, 
namely, 56,102 shares. In 1919, the pe- 
titioner charged the amount of $525,255 
on its books as an expense, as authorized 
by the Board of Directors on August 2, 
1919. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. sold this stock 
to the public at $97 per share. They 
credited the petitioner on June 3, 1919, 
of the stock, 
namely, $7,000,000. 

Prior to entering into the wijtten 
agreements hereinbefore set forth, it was 
understood by the parties that Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. intended to sell this stock 
to the public at the price of $97 unless, 
in the judgment of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., market conditions existing at the 
time of the offering required or per- 
mitted the offering at a lower or higher 
price. 


Proviso for Retiring 


Stock Is Set Forth 

The petitioner paid over to Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. on April 30, 1920, an 
amount equivalent to 214 per cent of 
$7,000,000, mamely, $175,000, which 
amount was used by Lee, Higginson & 
of 1,807 shares of 
preferred stock at am average cost of 
$96.84 per share, or at a total cost of 
$174,998.76 (the difference of $1.24 be- 
tween this amount and $175,000 was re- 
turned to the company), which shares 
were canceled and retired by the peti- 
tioner. ‘ 

The provisions of the _petitioner’s 
charter, which relate to the retirement 
of the preferred stock issued in 1919 are 
in part as follows: 

Within one hundred and twenty (120) 
days after January 1, 1920, and every 
succeeding first of January until all of 
the preferred stock issued and outstand- 
ing has been retired, or its retirement 
provided for, there shall be set aside as 
a sinking fund not less than ten (10) 
per cent of the net earnings of the com- 
pany as determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors for the preceding calendar year, 
after deducting preferred stock divi- 
dends paid during each such year; pro- 
vided, however, that in the years from 
January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1924, 
inclusive, the company shall not be re- 
quired to pay into the sinking fund in 
any such year more than two and one- 
half (212) per cent of the preferred 
stock issued and outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 next preceding the date when 
the sinking fund payment is due. 

The petitioner in accordance with this 
requirement, in 1920, retired and can- 
celed 1,807 shares. 
Value of Patents Set 
By Consulting Engineer 

Opinion by Murdock: Upon the ques- 
tion of the value of the patents for the 
purpose of determining a depreciation 
deduction, the petitioner relied chiefly 
upon the testimony of John F. Gail. This 
man entered the employ of the predeces- 
sor corporation in 1898, as foreman in 
the coil spring department. A little later 
he started to design machinery and 
equipment for reducing the cost of its 
manufactured articles. At that time he 
was a master mechanic. He has con- 
tinued in its employ and at the present 
time he is consulting engineer for the 
company. He has been a director in the 
company since 1915. A great many of 
the 113 patents are patents of his own 
inventions and many of the other inven- 
tions patented were developed under his 
supervision by men in the employ of the 
corporation. 

It has been his duty for many years 


| to keep informed in regard to any and 


all patents affecting the business of his 
company. He has a corps of inventors 
and others under him. The company’s 
patent attorney is also secretary of the 
company and he has assisted Mr. Gail 


| to keep in close touch with the patent | 


situation. The latter was the company’s | 
chief advisor on all matters relating to 
the development and acquisition of pat- 
ents from inventors and competitors. 
His advice upon the value of patents 
had been sought by outsiders. 


A great many of the 113 patents 


| taken over by this company on January 


1, 1916, were patents on machines to | 
eliminate labor, especially skilled labor, 
to eliminate waste incident to the hand 
methods of manufacture, and to save ! 
time in manufacture. The business was 
somewhat seasonable and machines of | 
this type were very important to this | 


Lee, | 
: Higginson & Co. in turn sold this stock 


this | 
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Corporations 


Commission Paid for Sale of Corporation's Stock 
, Can Never Serve to Increase Its Invested Capital 


Value Is Determined 


| 


| Petitioner Was Engaged in Man- 
ufacture of Iron and Steel 
Bedsteads. 


petitioner. 
the invention of these it was necessary 


Of Acquired Patents | 


In inventing or supervising | 


Invested Capital 


Commissions 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYELABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


A 


(COLLECTION: Suit: Limitation: Court Decision —Full text of Treasury De- 
cision based on In re McClure Co., District Court, Northern District 


of Georgia, The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1956, Vol. Il: The 
amount of income tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1918 assessed before 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1924 and within five years after the re- 
turn was filed, the collection of which was not barred at the time of the 
enactment of the latter Act, may be collected by a proceeding in court begun 
within six years after the assessment as provided by section 278(d) of the 


Revenue Act of 1924.—T. D. 4097. 


. . . . ' 
| for him to, and he did, keep in mind the 


practical application of the 
| to the business of the corporation. 
that he knew the field in which a labor- 
saving device was most needed and the 
probable amount of saving which _ it 
would effect. He also had an idea of how 
much saving had been effected by dif- 
ferent machines, the patents on which 
are included in this group of 113. 


Mr. Gail testified that these patents | 


gave the petitioner certain advantages 
| in the manufacture of each kind of prod- 
} uct, 


| as the change from woven fabric to link 
fabric, and from gaspipe and brass beds 
to the new metal bed, it was most im- 
portant for this leading manufacturer 
to have the patents with which it could 


maintain its position, and that at such | 


a time the possession of the patents in 
the new field gave more permanent value 
to its other patents. 


Held Out for the Group 
Value Carried on Books 


In our findings of fact, we have indi- 
cated certain savings in general terms, 


but in his testimony he reduced these | 


savings to dollars and cents, based upon 
the number of articles manufactured 
upon which the saving applied. He 
showed that he was thoroughly familiar 
with all of the patents involved. He 
gave examples of how in this business a 
patent which had become almost useless 
because of.some other patent, might still 


become very valuable later on in connec; ! 
‘ tions with some new development. 


He 
-also pointed out how many of the pat- 
ents were interdependent one upon the 
other, how one patent was the basic 
patent on a machine, how subsequent 
patents were but'developments of that 


basie patent, and how the value of all | 
of the patents was essentially a group | 


value, beause it was due to the patents 
as a whole that the petitioner maintained 
its positiom as a leader in this partiular 
industry, and prevented its competitors 
from manufacturing what it considered 
inferior articles which it did not care to 
manufacture. He contended that as a 
result of the patents it could, as com- 
pared with its competitors, produce su- 
perior articles for less money at a 
greater profit, and that this, coupled 
with the fact that it was able to pass 
part of its savings to the public in re- 


duced prices, resulted in the enormous | 


growth of its business. 

He reatlily admitted that there was 
no such thing as a known market value 
of many of these patents, in that a pat- 
ent by its very nature is unique and none 
of these patents had been on the market. 
Nevertheless, he maintained that he was 
in a position to state that the’ group 


value of all of these patents was at least | 


as great as the value at which they were 
carried on the books of the predecessor 
corporation on December 31, 1915, which 
value was $1,396,468.21. With this opin- 
ion of his we agree. See Appeal of Union 


Metal Manufacturing Co. ; 287, } : 
; ata ins So. 4B. T. A. 287, | pectancy, or less capital because beyond 


on the question of group valuation. 


Exact Valuation 
Not Aitempted 

He did not attempt to give the exact 
value of these patents, but he’ stated 
in his opinion they were worth much 
more than this book value and that 
one or two of them were worth this 
amount. He attached very great im- 
portance to patent No. 113, to the vari- 
ous patents covering machines for the 
automatic manufacture of springs, and 
particularly to the patents covering the 
machines for the automatic bending and 
polishing of the brass and metal beds. 


The respondent contends, not that the | 


patents had no value on December 31, 


1915, but that the only fair method of | 
valuing these patents is by the capital- | 


ization of excess earnings over a fair 
return upon the tangible assets. Using 
this method of valuing these patents he 
says that 10 per cent is a fair return 
upon tangible assets. He selects the 
period of five years immediately pre- 
ceding December 31, 1915. 

average yearly net earnings 
five-year period, he subtracts 
cent of the average net worth of the 
tangibles to find the annual net earn- 
ings attributable to intangibles. 

He then finds the present worth 
of December 31, 1915, of this amount 
over the average life of the patents 
by Hoskold’s formula, in which he as- 
sumes that each year’s earnings con- 
sist of interest at the rate of 10 per 
cent on the entire present net worth 
and an amount which when invested 
at 4 per cent interest compounded an- 
nually would, av the end of the period 
of average patent life, yield a fund 
equal to the present worth. Through- 
out this period he treats the earnings 
of each year in the same way. 

By this method he determined th 
the present net forth of the intangibles 
as of December 31, 1915, was $962,- 
325.89 However, he contends that a 
part of this value must be attributed 
to good will. We agree that a-part 
of the value of the intangibles should 
be attributed to good will despite the 
fact that the petitioner has attempted 
to show that there was no good will 
connected with this business as of De- 
cember 31, 1915, and despite the fact 
that up until that date the products 
had not been marked with any name 
which was known to the public. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 21, 


of this 
10 per 


as 


inventions | 
So | 


He pointed out what these advan- | 
| tages were; that due to its patents when | 
| changes occurred in the industry, such | 


From the | ‘ais : : 
| hence within the exemption of section 


| seen, 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Commissions: Sale of Stock.—Commission paid for 
sale of corporation’s own stock can never serve to increase invested capital, 


but may reduce invested capital where previous invested capital included 
earned surplus or undivided profits——Simmons Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Ap- 
peals).—Yearly Index Page 2372, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Commissions: Sec. 234, 1918 Act.—Revenue Act of 
1918 held to make no provision for deduction from income of amount of 
commission paid by corporation for sale of its own stock.—Simmons Co. v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2372, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


YATENTS: Value: Method.—Value of patents determined for purpose of 
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T. D. 4096.—Yearly Index Page 
T. D. 4096. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Payments From Trust Created By Will 
~ Are Denied Exem ption From Income Tax 


Funds Distributed Are Declared to Be No Part of Bequest 


Made by 


The Board of Tax Appeals has 
the cases of George 
D. Widener v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Joseph E. Widener 
rv. Same, and Eleanor W. Dixon v. 
Same, Nos. 7723, 7724, 7725, 7726, 
and 7727, that distributions to bene- 
feiaries of a trust created by a will 
are subject to income tax. It found 
also that losses on the operation of 
horse racing and breeding stables 
gain are deductible 


just ruled in 


operated for 
from income. 
' The findings of fact and the first 
part of the opinion were printed in 
the issue of October 19. The opinion 
continues: 

There is a point of revolt against the 


tryanny of logic. 


It persists in full force. 
death as a right to receive income from, 
and thus an interest in, the fund, and 
continues throughout in as great a meas- 
ure as it began. To be sure, the lapse 


of time affects the probable number of | 


future payments, but how can this 
change the nature of the payments as 
income when received? + Suppose they 


were to go an forever, would there be | 
ex- 2 : : 
| which was the widow’s relinquishment 
| of her fixed and valuable rights. 


more capital because of longer 


the formula of valuation? 


| Nothing invades the interest in the | 
| fund and no receipt of the distributable 


income reduces it—a complete distinction 


from the situation in Doyle v. Mitchell | hig Bd ae - se 
Bros. Co., 247 U. S. 179: 3 A. F. T. R. | of the distributions are taxable income 


Why then | 


2979, cited by petitioners. 
should any part of the distributable in- 
come be left untaxed, since 


ment and income it is, and hence within 


the language and intendment of section | 
This is substantially in ac- | 
Exr. | 


213 (a). 
cordance with Ernest P. Waud, 
Griffin, 6 B..T. A., 871, 
obiter of Ernest M. Bull, 


and with the 
Exr. Bull, 7 


B. T. A. 993, which in effect say that. 


income is no less income because it is 
received pursuant to a preexisting val- 
uable right. 


Income Is Not Bequest 
And Therefore Taxable 


The second question then arises, 
whether this income is a bequest and 


213 (b)(3). This, as already stated, is 
in our opinion answered in Irwin v. 
Gavit, supra, to the effect that the in- 
come itself is not the bequest, which 
in our opinion carries with it the deci- 


sion that the income is not to be limited | 


by reason of a valuation given to the 
right to receive it. 


It is, as petitioner contends, estab- 


lished that a testamentary right to the | 
income from a fund is subject to legacy | 
tax and for that purpose is capable of | 
But this does not bring it | 


within the intendment of the exemption | intention to engage in a business for 


valuation. 


of section 213 (b)(3). 


The Supreme Court in the Gavit 
case said that that exemption provision 
' “assumes the gift of a corpus and con- 
trasts it with the income arising from 
it, but was not intended to exempt -in- 
come properly so-called simply because 
of a severance between it and the prin- 
cipal fund. No such conslusion can be 
drawn from Eisner v. Macomber, 252 


U. S. 189, 3 A. F. T. R. 3020. The money | 


was income in the hands of the trustees | financed at the outset, the original capi- | 


| tal was lost several times over prior | 
| to and during the taxable years. 
| huge annual 


and we know of nothing in the law that 
prevented its being paid and received 
as income by the donee.” 

Furthermore, while the section ex- 
empts the value of bequests it carefully 


| provides that the income from the be- | 


| quest is not exempt. Here, as we have 
the distributions are the income 
from the petitioners’ interest in the fund 


it takes | 
nothing from the right to receive it? | 
Income it is called in the trust instru- | 


i 6 


Decedent. , 


and are, as such, expressly removed from | 


the exemption. 

What has been said is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the distributions are 
income under the Constitution as well 


| as under the statute, and that Congress 
| was therefore authorized by the Six- 
| teenth Amendment to tax it as it did. 


In essence there is a similarity in the 
argument to that of Bowers v. Taft and 
Bowers v. Greenway, C. C. A. 2nd Cir- 


| cuit, decided July 5, 1927, in that the 


value of the gift at the time of trans- 


| fer is said to be capital and as such 


necessarily to be recovered before find- | <. Laniniien 


ing income. But the Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that. the gain was prop- 


| erly subject to tax to the donee as it 


ao . | would have been to the donor. 
But suppose it is capl- | 


tal, wherein is it impaired or diminished? | 
It begins at | 


Income Was Taxable 


Upon Receipt by Donee 
And in the Gavit case Mr. Justice 
Holmes seemed to have the same con- 


| cept when he said that income in the 


hands of the trustee was taxable: when 

received by the donee. 
Petitioners cite Warner v. 

supra. 


Walsh, 
pressly laid it on the ground of a pur- 
chased annuity, the consideration for 


The 
value of the consideration was a capital 


investment, which is not the situation | 


here. 
It is our opinion that the full amounts 


to petitioners, and the respondent is sus- 
tained as to the fifth assignment. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under rule 50. 

Arundell did not participate. 

Smith, Trammell, Trussell, Love, and 
Van Fossan dissent on the first point. 

Lansdon: Dissenting. 
the action of the Board in holding that 


the losses sustained by the pctitioners, | 
Joseph E. Widener and George D. Wide- | 
ner, in maintaining and operating rac- | 


ing stables, are deductible from the re- 


| spective gross income of the petitioners 


in each of the several taxable years.’ 


| 
Horse racing has long been called the 


‘sport of kings.” There is a well-defined 
difference between sport and business. 
The one is pursued for personal pleasure, 
relaxation, or recreation; the other is 


engaged in for the purpose of earning | 


profits or as a means of livelihood. It 
is one of the characteristics of sport that 
it wastes capital. 

On the other hand a primary attribute 
of business is the conservation and in- 
crease of capital. Sport employs wealth 
to secure pleasure; business utilizes it 


| to create more wealth. The motives that 
| impelled one of these petitioners to enter 


the horse racing business are set forth 
in the findings of fact as that “he was 
fond of horses and wanted an outdoor 
occupation.” This does not suggest an 


profit. 
In the cases of both the Wideners there 


is in the record a very definite statement | 
| of receipts, expenses, and losss for each 

of the taxable years, but there is no | 
| information as to the amount of capital 
It is hardly possible to de- | 


employed. 
termine whether an enterprise is con- 
ducted as a business if the amount of 
the investment is not known. It is obvi- 


ous from the figures here that unless the | 


stables of the petitioners were heavily 


The 
deficit disclosed by the 
records must have been made good by 
equally huge additional capital contribu- 
tions. 

This is a process aptly described in 


[Continued on Paye 11, Column 4.] 


| Detroit, 


| hundred other 
| number 





| either generally known and 





That case is distinguishable for | 
at least one reason, that the court ex- | 





I disagree with | 


| reading as follows: 
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Estates 


Plaintiff Is Not Estopped 


ilctiaitlinwmenifl. cn 
From Asserting 


Patent Validity By Stand in Former Case 


Suit Was Brought on Basis of Allegations in Previous 
Litigation in Which He Was Defendant. 


LA PEER TRAILER CORPORATION, COM- 
PLAINANT, V. FREUHAUF TRAILER COM- 
PANY, No. 1913; District Court, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

Where a party had urged invalidity 
of the patent now in suit in a prior suit 
between different parties, and such prior 


| suit was disposed of by settlement, such 


prior actions do not estop him from as- 
serting the validity of the patent on the 


| basis of allegations in the prior defense. 


Barthel, Flanders, and Barthel, of 
for complainant. Stuart C. 
Barnes, of Detroit, for respondent. The 
full text of the opinion of Judge Daw- 
kins is as follows: 

Complainant brought this suit, alleg- 
ing infringement of letters patent No. 
1084820, to Theodore Pescatore, covering 
certain improvements in the construction 
of trailers for motor trucks by which 
it is said the driver is able to attach and 
detach the trailer from the truck with- 
out leaving his seat. 

Respondent answered, denying in- 
fringement and by cross bill charged 
infringement of three certain other pat- 
ents covering truck trailers, to-wit: No. 
1383381, to Andrew J. Borst, issued July 


5, 1921, and No. 1300003, issued to Or- | 
lando D. and Harold W. Shonnard, dated | 


April 8, 1919, held by it as assignee. | #PPPS* 
P - | litigation, and preferred to have a com- 


In answer to the counter claim of re- 
spondent complainant denied 
ment and assailed the validity of these 
latter patents, setting up more than a 
patents 
as anticipartory of those of 
Borst and Shonnard, and also as illus- 
trative of the prior art. 


Thereupon respondent, counter claim- | 
| ant, filed a motion for a bill of particu- 


lars, asking that complainant be re- 
quired to state which of the patents 
and publications would be offered in evi- 
dence to illustrate the prior art and to 
show anticipation; and of those “not of- 
fered as anticipation, specifying for 
what purpose same are offered and how 
they are considered as pertinent with 
relation to the claim sued on in the 
counter claim.” 


Must Be New and 
Useful Combination 


It is a well known rule of patent law 
that the whole field of human activities 
is open to a defendant charged with in- 
fringement, and if he can show that the 
ideas embraced in the construction were 
used for 
more than two years prior to the appli- 
cation for the patent alleged to be in- 
fringed, or were disclosed in some other 
patent, it is fatal to the validity of the 
patent sued upon unless there be some 
new and useful combination of old ele- 
ments producing a function amounting 


“He may, therefore, allege any or as 
many of such instances as he sees fit 
as anticipations or to illustrate the 
prior art. It then becomes the duty of 
the court to determine whether such 
contentions as a matter of fact and law 
are sound. 

However, as a matter of practical pro- 
cedure, the trial court may require, 


where a large number of patents are | 


alleged, as here, the pleader to indicate 


specifically which of them he will rely | 


upon as anticipations and which will be 


urged as merely illustrative of the art, | 


as well as hose which will be offered 
in evidence for either purpose, in order 
that the other side may have them ex- 


amined by his experts and be prepared | 
to demonstrate to the court whether or | 


not they have any pertinency. 


fact that litigants often allege or “throw 
in” a lot of patents which they have no 


| serious intention of contending have any | 


particular relevency to the issues in suit. 


I think, therefore, that the complainant |; 


should state which of these numerous 
patents it will rely upon as anticipations 
and which as only illustrative of the art, 
as well as those which will be offered 


; in evidence. 


Matters of Evidence 
To Be Shown at Trial 

Their pertinency and bearing upon 
the patents alleged upon in the counter- 
claim I think are matters of evidence 


| and argument to be shown on the trial. | 


On motion to strike out paragraph 
17 of respondent’s answer: 

Complainant has moved to strike out 
paragraph 17 of respondent’s 


“Asuuming that the 


manufactured structures that technically 
come within the claims of the Pescatore 


| patent, this plaintiff is estopped by its 
/ conduct 


from enforcing the patent 
against this defendant by reason of the 
relations that existed between these 
parties before the alleged acquirement 
of the Pscatore patent by the plaintiff; 
that before the acquirement of 
patent by the plaintiff, this plaintiff was 


sued in the United States Distirect Court , 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, | 
of George Carleton vs. , 
; Lapeer Trailer Corporation, Equity No. 
2813, and in an answer filed in that suit | 
this plaintiff vehemently maintained that © 
| the said Pescatore patent was void as to | 
all of its claims in view of the prior art , 
suit (para- | 


in the case 


hereinafter cited in this 
graph 18). 


This answer was duly sworn to by 


Sidney B. Winn, secretary of the said | 
Lapeer. Trailer Corporation, who signed | 


the bill of complaint in this present 
suit, alleging that this patent is valid; 
that on or about the time that this suit 


was brought, the defendant, Freuhauf | 


Trailer Company, being also menaced by 
his Pescatore patent, and this plaintiff, 
Lapeer Trailer Corporation,’ met 
gether by their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, namely: Sidney B. Winn and 
Harvey C. Freuhauf, and agreed to co- 
operate together in their mutual inter- 
ests in the defense and protection of 





infringe- | 


by name and | 


| two companies, did duly apprise 
; plaintiff of the acquisition of these three 
; dominating patents, and suggested and 
| importuned this plaintiff for a confer- 
| ence in which a fair discussion and ar-4 








answer, ! 


said Pescatore | 
patent be valid, and that defendant has ; 


this | 


to- | 


their respective companies against this 
void patent, said mutual cooperation and 
defense to extend to any legitimate way 
of protecting the respective companies, 
either by defense against the patent or 
acquiring rights thereunder to thereby 
avoid contesting the patent. 

Plaintiff, notwithstanding this said 
agreement, did thereafter proceed to 
negotiate the purchase of the said Pes- 
catore patent without consulting this 
defendant; that thereafter the plaintiff, 
by its attorney, Howard Streeter, did 
notify this defendant that the purchase 
of the said patent had been duly effected, 
and that the said Streeter stated that 
Mr. Winn would soon be in Detroit to 
arrange with said defendant to carry 
out their understanding; that the de- 
fendant, through its attorneys, Charles 
F. Welsh and Stuart C. Barnes, and? 
through its vice president, Harvey m 
Freuhauf, repeatedly attempted to obta¥n 
a meeting with the said Lapeer Trailer 
Corporation with an idea to properly be 
discharged of any claim of infringement 


| by reason of such. preexisting arrange- 
|} ment. 


Had at All Times 


| Considered Patent V oid 


“That notwithstanding they had at all 
times considered said patent void, they 
appreciated that the matter was open to 


plete and formal discharge of all claims 
of infrinegment; that the plaintiff, La- 
peer Trailer. Corporation, over a period 
of two or three years, absolutely neg- 
lected and refused to hold a conference 
with the defendant, or make any ar- 
rangement as agreed to, notwithstanding 
that in September of 1924 they had 


| agreed to do so within a few days. 


“In the meantime this defendant, for 


| its own protection, had acquired three 


valid and dominating patents relating 


| to trailer oenstruction, namely, Andrew 


J. Borst patent 1383381, on a_ semi- 


; trailer, patented July 5, 1921; Andrew 


J. Borst patent 1479215, on an automo- 
bile train, patented January 21, 1924, 
and the Peets & Shonnard patent 
1500003, on a brake, patented April 8, 
1919; that this defendant desiring at all 
times to avoid litigation between these 
the 


rangement of all their conflicting rights 
might be worked out to the advantage 
of all parties concerned. 

“That the plaintiff even declined to 
answer defendant’s letters, and abso- 


| lutely neglected and refused to hold a 


conference until about three days before 
the bill of complaint was filed in this 


| suit, when plaintiff’s attorneys notified 


the defendant that their client would be 
in Detroit, at such attorneys’ office to y 


| discuss the patent situation existing be- 


tween the two companies; that defendant 
and its attorney called at such office at 


| the appoitned time and were met by one 


of plaintiff’s attorneys, who stated that 
Mr. Winn of the Lapeer Co. did not 
think it neecssary to stay to attend the 
conference, but simply left some kind of 
license under the Pescatore patent, 
which this defendant’ was expected to 
sign. 

“That this defendant considered such 
an offer an insult under the circum- 
stances, and refused to even inquire as 
to the terms; that defendant~then be- 
came aware that the plaintiff preferred 
litigiousness rather than settlement.” 


Would Be No Defense 


| On Infrin 
This rule has grown up because of the | f yaaa Charge 


The contention is in effect, that even 


; if these allegations were admitted they 


would be no defense to the charge of in- 
fringement, nor could the court grant 
any other relief thereon; that they dis- 
close no enforcible agreement and are 
but conclusions of the pleader without 
allegation of provable ultimate facts. 
Estoppel is also pleaded upon the basis 
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| Patents 


Inadequacy of 


Jury Decision Upheld 
By Appellate Court 


Failure to Assess Proper Sum 
Does Not Vitiate 


Findings. 

DAVID WEINSTEIN, PLAINTIFF 1N ERROR, 
v. RANDOLPH LAUGHLIN, ET AL., No. 
7759; Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit held herein that it would 
review only rulings made ky the lower 
court on questions presented to that 


@ court for its consideration and when ex- 


~£eption to such ruling is duly saved. 

It was held also that the inadequacy 
(Horace L. Lyler and Robert A. Holland, 
uges is not the subject of complaint 
by the party against whom the dam- 
ages are assessed where the jury by 
their verdict clearly and definitely found 
against such party on the issue on which 
damages were assessed. 

Harry S. Gleick (Joseph H. Grand, 
Greensfelder, Rosenberger & Grand and 
H. A. & Harry S. Gleick on the brief) 
for plaintiff in error. Jacob M. Lashly 
(Horace L. Tyler and Robert A. Holland, 
Jr., on the brief) for defendants in 
error. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, Dis- 
trict Judges. 


District Judge Molyneaux delivered the 


opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 

The plaintiff in error, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “plaintiff,” an attorney at 
law. sued the defendants in error, here- 
inafter referred to as “defendants,” at- 
torneys at law, on a contract whereby 
plaintiff was employed by defendants to 
render legal services as required in cer- 


tain litigation for defendants. 


By the terms of the contract defend- : 


ants wer ay intiff for such serv- ; ere 
eee ee eee Penne Tor waee ser ! that if they found that plaintiff was not 


Court Makes Rule 


In Patent Litigation | 


| turned a verdict as follows: 


Plaintiff Not Estopped From 
Asserting Validity by Stand 
in Previous Case. 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
of allegations in the defense of the suit 
in Pennsylvania, charging invalidity of 
the Pescatore patent. 

Taking these propositions up in re- 
verse order, I do not see that there is 
any basis for estoppel. The parties, 
complainant and defendant, are entirely 
different, that case was disposed of by 
settlement, not by a judgment, .and in 


so far as the allegations of plaintiff | 


therein, were based upon conclusions of 
law, I think it would be a dangerous 
doctrine both for litigants and counsel, 


to say that they were bound by their | 


judicial assertions of what the law is or 
is not. 

On the other hand, if the court should 
find that these litigants, complainant 
and respondent, had entered into a defi- 
nite understanding to deiend against the 
Pescatore patent, and as a matter of 
mutual benefits, had agreed that they 
would cooperate together to the’ extent, 
if necessary, of acquiring rights under 
that patent, and one of them bought it 
without the other’s knowledge or con- 
sent as to price, terms, etc., it might 
be that a court of equity would find some 
way of granting relief, even though it 
could not hold that the purchase was 

® the account of both parties. 

The question of whether or not re- 
spondent has offered to pay any of the 
® rice or the expense incident to acquir- 
ing the patent, would be one for the 
court to consider along with all the other 
circumstances of the case in determining 
the relief, if any, to be granted. 

My conclusion is that I should not 
strike this paragraph from the answer 
and that the respondent’ should allege 
more specifically and definitely the exact 
nature and extent of the agreement 
which it claims to have had with com- 
plainant. 

Objections to respondent’s interroga- 
tories: 

Respondent, counterclaimant, has pro- 
pounded certain interrogatories to com- 
plainant, mainly with respect to the 
matters alleged in paragraph 17 of the 
former’s answer to the bill of complaint. 
Complainant objects to these inquiries, 
largely upon the same grounds as are 
urged in the motion to strike out. The 
erasons given above for refusing to 
strike that paragraph from the answer 
are equally applicable to the objections 
so urged and should be overruled. 

Respondent, in its concluding inter- 
rogatory, asks complainant to produce 
blue prints, drawings or models showing 


in detail the Lapeer Trailer construction | 
“which most nearly corresponds to the | 


structure claimed and shown in the 
Borst and Peets & Shonnerd patents in 
suit. 

I do not think that complaint should 
be required to give its opinion as to 
which of its structures does or does not 


approximate that of respondent, but that | 


it should produce such of its blue prints, 
drawings and models as cover the Pesca- 
tore patent, as well as the structure 
manufacturee and sold by it. 

A decree in acocrdance with the views 
expressed in this memorandum may be 
br ssented, 

Done and signed at Detroit, Mich., on 
this the 17th day of September A. D., 
1927, 





: cause of 


; defendants and against the 





ices one-fourth of the fee that should 
be collected by defendants from their 
client. 

The defendants by their answer to the 
amended petition filed by the plaintiff, 
admitted the employment on the terms 
alleged, but denied that plaintiff had 
performed any of the services called for 
by the contract but had obstructed the 
defendants in said litigation, and that by 
reason of plaintiff’s failure to perform 
the duties imposed upon him by the 
contract he was not entitled to recover 
anything against the defendants. 


Proportion of Fees 


Promised Plaintiff 

The defendants further alleged that 
they had paid the plaintiff $1,000 in ad- 
vance for said services to be performed 
and had also advanced and paid to plain- 
tiff $1,000 as an expense fund and asked 
judgment against plaintiff for the sum 
of $2,000. 

Plaintiff by his reply admitted the re- 
ceipt by him of said sums of money 
and gHeged he had properly expended 
$40 of said expense money under the 
terms of his agrement and stated that 
he was ready to account for the bal- 
ance, $960. 

On the issues joined the 
tried to the court and a jury. 

The testimony intreduced at the trial 
was conflicting and would have sus- 
tained a verdict for either party. 

The trial Judge instructed the jury 
that if the plaintiff had complied with 


case Was 


| the contract or if his failure to comply 


to the letter of it was not due in any 
sense to his fault; that if he acted hon- 


| estly, diligently and in entire good faith, 


making every effort that was reason- 
ably possible for an attorney to make 
on behalf of his client, then he was en- 
titled to recover on his cause of ‘action, 
25 per cent “of whatever sum you may 
find was actually paid to the defendants 
in the case, less expenses, and less the 
$1,000. He is entitled to one-fourth of 
all they got, less expenses they paid, 
and ought to account, in diminution of 
that one-fourth, for the $1,000 retainer 
that he received.” 

The Court further instructed the jury 


entitled to recover of defendants on their 
action, then the defendants 
would be entitled to recover of plaintiff 
the $1,000 retainer fee and $960 un- 
expended expense money. The jury re- 


“We, the jury in the above-entitled 
cause, find the issues herein joined un- 
der the amended petition of the plaintiff 
in favor of the defendants, and ‘against 


; the plaintiff. 


“And we find the issues herein joined 


| under the amended answer and counter- 


claim of the defendants in favor of the 
plaintiff, 
and assess the damages of the defend- 
ants against the plaintiff in the sum of 


| $960, together with interest thereon at 
; the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 


March 15, 1926, to date, amounting to 


$13.76, making an aggregate finding in | 


favor of the defendants and against the 
plaintiff, under said answer and counter- 
claim in the sum of $973.76. 


“(Signed) D. D. Dudley, Foreman.” 


| Judgment Entered 


On Jury’s Verdict 
Whereupon the Court entered judg- 
ment on said verdict in accordance with 


| the terms thereof, by which it was ad- 
judged that the plaintiff in error take | 


nothing by his suit in his behalf against 
defendants in error, and that defend- 
ants in error go hence without day un- 
der the cause of action set out in the 
amended petition of plaintiff in error, 
and recover from said plaintiff in error 
their costs and charges herein. It was 
further adjudged that defendants in er- 
ror, under their counterclaim, have and 
recover from plaintiff in error the sum 
of $960, with interest. 

1. The question which we are asked 
to consider is stated thus by plaintiff: 

“Plaintiff in error submits on appeal 
only one question. The verdict of the 
jury is an anomaly; it is not responsive 
to the issues; it fails to follow the in- 
structions of the trial court. The find- 
ing on plaintiff’s cause of action is in- 
consistent with the finding on the coun- 
terclaim, and it failed, therefore, to de- 
cide the one and only issue in the case, 
whether plaintiff breached the contract.” 

In_ plaintiff’s assignments of error 
filed with the Clerk of the Court below 
with his petition for a writ of 
we find the following: 

“Fourt: That the Court erred 

“Fifth: That the Verdict was a com- 


error, 


promise verdict, in that the jury found | 


the isues against the plaintiff and in 
favor of the defendants upon the plain- 
tiff’s petition and found in the sum of 
$1,000 for the plaintiff and against the 
defendants upon the defendants’ coun- 
terclaim and that it is patent upon the 
face of the record that the verdict is 
inconsistent in both law and evidence.” 

There are other assignments of er- 


ror filed in, connection with the petition | 


with the Clerk of the Court below, all 
of which except the one quoted, are 
abandoned by the plaintiff. There are no 


assignments of error at all in plaintiff's | 
' brief, unless we may consider plaintiff’s 
statement of the question presented for | 


the consideration of the Court as an as- 


| signment of error in compliance with 
| Rule 24 of this court, 


Nowhere does plaintiff assign as er- 
ror any ruling or holding or charge of 
the lower court and no exception was 


saved in the lower court to any ruling | 


of the Court on any question presented 
here. 

The question which plaintiff is ask- 
ing this Court to pass upon was not 
raised in or presented to the lower court 
and the lower court has not ruled upon 
nor been asked to rule upon it nor had 
any opportunity to rule upon it. 

The question sought to be raised here 
might have been raised in the lower 
court and presented for its ruling by the 


} amended answer 
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Lack of Exceptions 
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Consideration Given Only on 
Question Presented to 
Lower Tribunal. 


plaintiff objecting to the reception of 
the verdict by the Court and by asking 
that the jury be instructed to reconsider 
the case and bring in a proper verdict. 
Or the question might have been raised 


by objecting to the entry of judgment | 


on said verdict or by a motion to set 
aside and vacate the judgment after 
it was entered and the ruling of the 
court, if properly excepted to, would 
have been subject to review in 
Court. 

This court will review only rulings 
made by the lower court on questions 
presented to that Court for its consider- 


ation and when exception to such ruling | 


is duly saved. This should dispose of the 
case. Schneider Brewing Co. v. American 
Ice Mach. Co., 77 Fed. 138; Keator v. 
Thompson, 144 U. S. 434, 36 Law Ed. 


495; Parks v. Turner, 53 U. S. 39, 13 | 
: L. Ed. 883; 


Laber “v. Cooper, 7 Wall. 
565, 19 L. Ed. 151; Town of Brooklyn v. 
Aetna Life Ins. Co., 99 U. S. 
Ed. 419; Roach v. Hulings, 16 Pet. 10 
L. Ed. 979; Townsend v. Jemison, 48 
U. S. 706, 12 L. Ed. 880; Shaw v. Mer- 
chants’ Natl. Bank, 101 U. S. 557, 25 L. 
Ed. 892; Lesser Cotton Co. v. St. L. I. 
M. & S. Ry. Co., 114 Fed. 133; Bort v. 
McCutchen & Co., 187 Fed. 798; Board 
of Commissioners v. Sutliff, 97 Fed. 270; 
Hecht v. Alfarao, 10 Fed. (2d) 464; 
Choctaw, O. & G. R. Co. v. Jackson, 
192 Fed. 792; Board of Commissioners 
v. Home Savings Bank, 200 Fed. 28; Eb- 
erhart v. United States, 204 Fed. 884, 


896; Maynard v. Reynolds, 251 Fed. 784; | 


United Mine Workers of America v. Cor- 
onado Coal Co., 258 Fed. 829; Simmons 


Hdw, Co. y. Southern Ry. Co., 279 Fed. | 


929; Highway Trailer Co. v. City of 
Des Moines, Iowa, 298 Fed. 71; Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co. v. Hodge, 213 
Fed. 605; Railway Officials’ & Employes’ 
Acc. Assn. v. Wilson, 100 Fed. 368, 373; 
Mercantile Trust Co. v. Hensey, 205 U. 
S. 298, 51 Law Ed. 811; Wood v. Wil- 
bert’s Sons, 226 U. S. 384, 57 Law. Ed. 
264; Behr v. Campbell, 205 U. 
51 Law Ed. 857; Connell Bros. v. Died- 
erichsen & Co., 213 Fed. 737; In re Fed- 
erel Construction Company, 


390; Brennan v. Tillinghast, 201 Fed. 


De Rodruguez v. Vivoni, 201 U. S. 371, 
50 L. Ed. 792; Badger v. Ranlett, 106 


Namee, 192 U. S. 572, 26 L. Ed. 234; 
Walter v. Saurinet, 92 U. S. 90, 23 L. 
Ed. 678. 

However, we have considered the ques- 
tion presented here as to the legality 
of the verdict and we are of the opin- 
| ion that the verdict is valid and that 





| Issues Were Decided 
Against Plaintiff 
In clear and unmistakable language 
the jury decided all of the issues in the 
| case against the plaintiff and in favor 
| of the defendants. 

The isues joined between the plain- 
tiff and defendants on plaintiff's amended 
petition was: Whether or not plaintiff 
had breached his contract. If he had 
done so, he was not entitled to recover 
against defendants. On this 
jury said: 

“We, the jury in the above-entitled 
, cause, find the isues herein joined un- 


der the amended petition of the plain- | 


tiff in favor of the 
| against the plaintiff.” 
No clearer language could have been 
} used. The jury also decided the issue 
under the counterclaim in favor of the 
defendants. Their language: “And we 
find the issues herein joined under the 


defendants, and 


the defendants in favor of the defend- 
ants and against the plaintiff,” clearly 
and definitely indicated the will of the 
| jury. 


a greater amount of damages in favor 


| of the defendants. The damages should 


have been assessed in the sum of $1,000 


' and $960, with interest. 


The plaintiff has no reason to com- 
plain of this failure on the part of the 
| jury, but such failure does not indi- 
cate that the jury did not find on that 
issue and on the issue joined on the 
amended petition in favor of the defend- 
ants. The jury having in clear and un- 
mistakable words decided the issues 
| joined under the amanded answer and 
under the counterclaim in favor of the 
defendants and against the plaintiff, 
their failure to assess against the plain- 
tiff the full amount of the damages to 
which defendants were entitled, 
not vitiate the verdict. 


Either the plaintiff or 


does 





in a verdict for the full amount in ac- 
cordance with their general finding in 
favor of the defendant, or the Court 
might have amended the verdict so as 
to conform to the general finding of the 
jury. Blodgett v. Koenig, 284 S. W. 504 


Turner, 53 U. S. 39, 18 L. Ed. 883; | 


| 
| 
; (Supreme Court of Missouri); Parks v. 
| Philip Schneider Brewing Co. v. Ameri- | 


| can Ice Mach. Co., 77 Fed. 138; Laber 
| v. Cooper, 74 U. S. 565; Town of Brook- 
| lyn v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 99 U. S. 
| 362; 25 L. Ed. 419; Townsend v. Jemi- 
| son, 48 U.S. 706; 12 L. Ed. 880; Bowden 
| v. Burnham, 59 Fed. 752, 755; Shaw v. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.J 


| 


this 


362, 25 L. | 


S. 403, | 
212 Fed. | 
693; Baker Cont. Co. v. U. S., 204 Fed. | 
609; Boquillas Land & Cattle Co. v. J. N. | 
Curtis, 213 U. S. 339, 53 Law Ed. 822; | 


U. S. 255, 27 L. Ed. 194; Wilson v. Mc- | 


the judgment entered thereon, is valid. | 


issue the | 


and counterclaim of | 


defendants ' 
might have requested the Court to refuse | 
to accept the verdict and to direct the | 
jury to reconsider the case and bring | 
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[Continued from Page 10.) 
| the speech of the common man as “throw- 


| indulged in by real business men, Ordi- 


narily it is impossible in an enterprise | 
carried on for profit or as a means of | 


| livelihood, but it is not at all an unusual 
procedure for those who, regardless of 
expense, pursue some sport, recreation, 
or pastime for personal gratification. 
The excess profits tax law recognized 
| the principle that capital employed in 
} business for profit is entitled to a fair 
return before any income emerges. If 
these petitioners were in a position to 


claim an eight per cent return on their | 


| capital investment and also to reduce 


their respective gross incomes by the | 


amount of these alleged losses, it is plain 
| that in time they might entirely avoid 
| any payments to the public revenues, 
' even though they were eventualiy in re- 
ceipt of substantial annual receipts in 
excess of expenditures. 

Certainly no one would contend that 
' the fact that an enterprise sustains losses 
in a given year or even for a series of 
years is proof that it is not conducted for 
profit. Due to commercial conditions, 
crop failures, changes in an art, the 
vagaries of fashion or any one of num- 
| erous other causes, many men have found 


| themselves forced to continue a losing ! 


| business year after year in the hope of 
| recouping their fortunes by some favor- 
| able turn of affairs. 

Such conditions do not exist 
| These petitioners voluntarily engaged in 
| an enterprise that is notoriously uncer- 
| tain. They made good their losses and 
continued their operations after it was 


here. 


pect of profit. 

The motives and purposes that gov- 
erned them were not based either on the 
hope of or the desire for profits. They 


' the pleasure which they derived from in- 
| dulging in the “sport of kings’ and 
| doubtless the resulting personal gvatifi- 
cation was ample compensation for the 
costs incurred. 

The findings of fact, supra, indicate 
that racing rather than the breeding and 
| sale of horses was the principal purpose 
for which these petitioners conducted 
their alleged business. It is recited that 
the employes of the stables included 
trainers, jockeys, blacksmiths, rubbers, 
exercise boys, and veterinarians. Serv- 
ices rendered by such men are peculiarly 





necessary in conducting a racing stable | 


but they have a relatively small place in 
the organization and operation of a 
breeding farm. 

None of the so-called business activi- 
ties of the petitioners during the taxable 
years appear to have resulted in profit or 
to have been conducted with any hope 
of profit. Had these enterprises been 
| conducted for gain there should have 


been some sales of proved and winning | 


| horses at profitable prices. It appears, 
| had been tested and found wanting in 
speed were sold. Apparently all 
| sales set forth in the record were made 

not for purposes of gain but to realize 


losses already manifest, in proved lack | 


of racing qualities or to prevent further 
| losses. F 

Only the taxable years 1919, 1920, 

1921 and 1922 


peals. It would seem therefore that the 
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| operations for 1919-1922, inclusive, were 
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| here. 
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ing good money after bad” and is rarely | 


|; pay. 


In accordance with that finding the | clear that there was little if any pros- | 


jury should have returned a verdict for | 


| were willing to pay and able to pay for ! 


| however, that only those animals that | 


are involved in these ap- | 
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granted.—La Peer Trailer Corp. v. Freuhauf Trailer Co. (District Court, East- 
ern District of Michigan, Southern Division, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2372, 
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that after the results of the 
known, Joseph E. Widener reorganized 
his stables and made a greater effort to 


secure favorable results, is not pertinent 
The fact that some time after the last 


ported a breeding sire from England and 
received large stud fees for the services 


| of that animal has no relation to the is- 
| sues now under consideration. 
| that the record shows, this animal may 

not have been bought until some time the | 
None of the amount of $110,- | 
| 000 earned as stud fees was received in | 
either of the taxable years. Very rarely, | 


year 1924. 


if at all, should tax liability for a given 


subsequent to such year. 
The taxes here in controversy were im- 
posed by act of Congress at a time when 


the republic was in desperate need of | 
Every good citizen values the | 
privilege of contributing to the public | 
income in proportion to his ability to | 
Had Congress elected, as is within | 
its power, to levy a tax on gross income, | 


revenue. 


this and thousands of other tax disputes 
would have been avoided. 


the law-making body chose to tax net in- 
come. This made it necessary to lay 
down rules governing credits, exemptions, 
and deductions. 


In the statutes enacted for the guid- | Watthews, Philip W. History of Bar- | 


ance of all who have to do with the as- | clays bank limited, including the many | 


. | 
in- ,; 


of Federal 
provisions that 


sessment and collection 
come taxes, there are 
each taxpayer is e 


all the losses sustained and all the ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred in carrying on his trade or busi- 
nes in such year. The losses which these 


petitioners seek to deduct resulted from | 


incident to 
such 


the payment of expenses 
the conduct of racing stables. If 


expenses are not in themselves deducti- | 
ble, neither are losses resulting there- | 


from. 

While the law nowhere says so in ex- 
act terms, it was obviously the inten- 
tion of Congress to authorize the deduc- 
tion of gross income by the cost of pro- 
ducing such income befo~2 the determina- 
tion of tax liability. 


sonal expenses are not so deductible. 
This principle rests on the sound basis 
that business expenses represent the 
cost of producing income, while personal 
expenses relate cnly to the uses that are 
made of such income. 


proposes to tax, nor, in my judgment 
were they sustained in carrying on any 
trade of business for profit. The re- 
sulted from expenses purely personal to 
the petitioners. 


I am convinced that Congress had in- 
come on sccount of personal expenses. | 
| tion, in mind when it provided that there 
should be no deduction from gross in- | 
come on acount of personal expenses. | 
To permit these petitioners and others | 
of their type to reduce their tax liability | 
by the deduction of the costs of maintain- | 
estates, | 


ing racing stables, expensive 
and oth-r similsr activities, would result 
in a shifting of the burden of public 
taxation, which it seems to me would be 
wholly inconsistent with the public in- 
terest. 

I am satisfied that these petitioners 
have not sustained the burden of proof 


' neecsasry for us to find that the alleged 
the | 


losses were sustained during the taxa- 
ble years in a business conducted for 
profit. I feel that the allowance of the 
deductions claimed would be contrary to 


| the intent of Congress, detrimental to 


the public interest and a dangerous per- 

version of the sound and equitable princi- 

ples upon which just taxation must rest. 
October 8, 1927, 


| Borden, Neil Hopper. 


| Bradford, Gershom. 





| Bungalowcraft 


| Casson, Herbert Newton. 
London, The Efficiency | 

27-19691 | 
| Chidell, Fleetwood. Australia—white or | 
London, Heinemann, | 


| Dubasova, Irina Fedorovna. 


| Fuller, 


For all 


: | Lusum, R. 
For reasons | 


that doubtless are sound and defensible, | 


itled to deduct from | 
his gross income for any taxable year | 


In this connection | 
| there is an express provision that per- | 


| Rogers, Arthur Kenyon. 

The deductions here claimed were not ! 
losses incurred in the production of any | 
part of the income which the respondent | 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded, Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Abell, Thomas Bertrand. 


and for all concerned with the load- 


ing of ships. 297 p. London, Hodder, | 


1926. 27-19742 
Blake, Vernon. The art and craft of 
drawing. 414 p. illus. London, Ox- 
ford university press, 1927. 27-26907 
Bolling, John Randolph, comp. Chro- 
nology of Woodrow Wilson, together 
with his 


brief description of the League of 


nations, and the League of nations | 
Covenant, compiled for Mary Vander- | 


pool Pennington, by . . . and others 
383 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1927. 
27-19697 
Problems in ad- 
Chicago, A. 
27-19726 


vertising. 677 p. illus. 
W. Shaw co., 1927. 
terms. 205 p. illus. N. Y., Yachting, 
inc., 1927. 
3ruhn, Martha Emma. Elementary les- 
sons in lip reading, the Muller-Walle 


method (Bruhn lip reading system). } 


239 p. Lynn, Mass., The Nichols press, 
1927. 
company, Los Angeles. 
new Spanish bungalows, 3d ed. 48 p. 
illus. 
lowcraft co., 1927. 27-19747 
Better adver- 
tising. 112 p. 

magazine, 1926. 


235 p. 


yellow? 
1926. 27-19690 
Dillon, George. Boy in the wind. 79 p. 


N. Y., The Viking press, 1927. 


27-19705 | 
Ten months | 
Edin- | 
27-19702 | 
Company | 


in bolshevik prisons. 

burgh, Blackwood, 1926. 
Dunn, Robert Williams. 

unions, employers’ 

mocracy,” by .. 

by Louis F. Budenz. 

Vanguard press, 1927. 27-19727 
John Frederick Charles. 
perial defence, 1588-1914. 102 p, Lon- 
don, Sifton, Praed & co., 1926. 


308 p. 


“industrial de 


206 p. N. Y., 


27-19744 | 


178 p. | Wilcox, Clair. 


Goodliffe, Walter. Credit and currency, 
national and_ international. 


Westminister, P. S. King, 1927. 


27-19692 | 


Gore-Booth, Eva. 
117 p. N. Y.,, 


The world’s pilgrim. 
Longmans, 1927. 


27-19713 | 


Harris, John H. Slavery or “sacred 
trust?” by ... preface by Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray . .. with an appendix 


giving the complete text of the man- | 
dates (with the exception of repeti- | 


tion clauses) conferred upon the man- 
datory power by the League of Na- 
tions., 195 p. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1926. 27-19732 


: . | Inge, Willi ‘ -hurch i 
year be determined by events occurring | a illiam Ralph. The church in the 


world, collected essays. 275 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1927. 27-19722 


, King-Hall, Stephen. Imperial defence; a 


book for taxpayers, by . - with a 
preface by Viscount Haldane of Cloan. 
204 p. London, Unwin, 1926. 

27-19743 

Lowie, Robert Harry. The origin of the 
state. 117 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 

27-19729 

German commercial terms 

and phrases. 183 p. London, E. Wil- 

son, 1927. 27-1973 


| Marvin, Donald Mitchell. Canada and the 


twentieth century, by... and J. Ed- 
win Van Buskirk. 148 p. illus. Montreal 
Can., Mercury press, 1926. 27-19694 


private and joint stock banks amal- 
gamated and affiliated with 
piled by... 


it, com- 


Blades, 1926. 

Michelet, Simon. 
1928. 
National get-out-the-vote 
4p. Wash., D. C., 1927. 

Paish, Sir George. The road to pros- 
perity, by . with a foreword by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. 154 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 27-19693 

Pollock, James Kerr. 
American government. 
Holt, 1927. 


Primary elections in 


etm. . 4 
27-19737 


354 p. 
27-19728 


| Pringle, Henry Fowles. Alfred E. Smith; 


a critical study, by . . . with a por- 


trait frontispiece by Wilfred Jones. | 


402 p. N. Y., Macy-Masius, 1927. 


27-19698 | 


Ripley, Mary Churchill. The Chinese rug 
book, by . 
tone illustrations. 
Stokes, 1927. 


66 p., illus. N. Y., 


Morals in re- 


ed 


Stability and | 
seaworthiness of ships; a text book | 
for officers of the mercantile marine | 


most notable addresses, a | Schmiedeler, Edgar. 


A glossary of sea | 


27-19740 | 


27-19725 | 


Los Angeles, Calif., The Bunga- | 


| Stewart, George. 





. with an introduction | 


Im- | 


| Wall, James Charles. 





| Observations 


edited by Anthony W. | 
Tuke. 441 p. London, Blades, East & | 
27-19730 | 


Issued.under the auspices of the | 


Readings in | 
mY, | 


. with seventeen half- | 


27-19745 | 


view. 456 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-19720 
Rolfe, Mary A. Our national parks. 
illus. Chicago, Sanborn, 1927. 
27-19699 
Samonte, Vedasto Jose. The Ameriean 
system of colonial administration. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 
1925.) 202 p. Iowa City, Ia., The 
State university of Iowa, 1925. 
27-19788 
The industrial rev- 
olution and the home, 4 comparative 
study of family life in country, town 
and city. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cathodlic 
university of America, 1927.) 161 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1927. 27-19734 


Sclater, John Robert Paterson. The pub- 
lic worship of God. (The Lyman 
Beecher lectutes on practical theology 
at Yale, 1927.) 199 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927. 27-19715 

Scroggs, Joseph Whitefield. Cancella- 
tion of the inter-allied debts, a de- 
bate bulletin. (University of Okla- 
homa bulletin . . . New series no, 321. 
Extension no. 90). 119 p. Norman, 
Okla. The University of Oklahoma, 
1925. 27-19735 

Starr, John William. Lincoln and the 
railroads; a biographical study. 325 
p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1927. 

27-19696 

God and pain. 130 p. 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-19719 

Stewart, Herbert Leslie... Anatole 
France, the Parisian, by Herbert Leslie 
Stewart. 394 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead 
& co. 1927. 27-19706 

Stilz, Eva M. God’s care of mankind. 
(Religious education texts for week- 
day schools. Fifth book. Junior- 
second year. For the pupil). 69 p., 
illus. Phila., United Lutheran publi- 
cation house, 1927. 27-19717 

Stilz, Eva M. ..« . God’s care of man- 
kind. (Religious education texts for 
weekday schools. Fifth book. Junior- 
second year. For the teacher) 109 p. 
illus. Phil., United Lutheran publi- 
cation house, 1927. 27-19718 

Pilgrimage, 111 

London, Talbot & co., 1926. 

27-19724 

The parole of adults 
from state penal institutions in Penn- 
sylvania and in other commonwealths. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1927.) 259 p. illus. Phil., 
1927. 27-19739 

Wilkinson, Spenser. The defense “6f 
Piedmont, 1742-1748; a prelude to the 
study of Napoleon, by Spenser Wilkin- 
son. 343 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1927. 27-19704 

Williams, Leonard. The art of Joaquin 
Sorolla. (Hispanic notes & moné- 
graphs; essays, studies, and brief ~ 
biographies issued by the Hispanic 
society of America. Peninsular series) 
57 p. N. Y., Hispanic society of 
America, 1926. 27-19748 


lv. 


p. illus. 


Government Books | 


and Publications 


on Some Alfalfa Root 
Troubles. By J. L. Weimer, Associate 
Pathologist, Office of Vegetable and 
Forage Diseases, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Department of Agriculture 
Circular 425. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 27-643 
Studies of the Occurrence and Elimina- 
tion of Kemp Fibers in Mohair Fleeces. 
By J. I. Hardy, Animal Husbandman, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Technical Bulletin 
No. 35, Department of Agriculture. 
Price 5 cents. Agr. 27-642 
Mines. Explosives, Fuel, Gas, Gasoline, 
Petroleum. List of publications re- 
lating to these subjects for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
[26-26423 ] 


| Pension Systems for Public School Teach- 


ers. By Nida Pearl Palnrer. Bulletin 
1927, No. 23, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Price 15 
cents. E27-203 

Register of the Department of Justice 
and the Courts of the United States. 
Thirty-second Edition, September .15, 
1927. Price 20 cents. [8-11924] 

Training Manual, United States Army; 
The Packer. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the Quartermaster General. 
War Department Document No. 12a. 
Price 10 cents. 

United States Government Master Speeci- 
fication for Brick, Sand-Lime, Com- 
mon. Federal Specifications Board 
Specification No. 5005. Price 5 cents. 

27-27626 


> 


When you want to 
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of the Government, 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Damage Award | | 


By Jury Upheld 
Though Too Low 


Inadequacy Is No Ground for 
Appeal by Party Against 
Who mAssessment Was 
Made. 


(Continued from Page 11.1 
Merchants’ Natl. Bank of St. Louis, 
U, S. 557, 25 L, Ed. 892. 

The inadequacy of the verdict as to 
the amount of damages ought not be 
the subject of complaint by the party 
against whom the damages are assessed, 
when the jury by their verdict clearly 
and definitely found against such party 
on the issue on which the damages are 
assessed. Blodgett v. Koenig, supra. 

We do not think the authorities cited 
by the plaintiff on this question support 
his contention. 


101 


Inadequate Verdict 


No Basis for Complaint 

In the case of Anderson v. Wood, 99 | 
New York Supp. 474, the plaintiff con- 
tracted to sell defendant certain infor- 
mation for use in defendant’s divorce | 
suit against her husband, for $2,500. The 
defendant paid $500, and executed her | 
note for the balance. In an action on the | 
note, defendant claimed that the note | 
was obtained by false representation | 
and counterclaimed to recover the $500 
paid, alleging breach of a condition that 
the information should be such that the 
mere mention of the facts disclosed 
would compel the segtlement of the di- 
vorce suit without further trouble or 
notoriety. The jury returned a verdict: 
“For the defendant.” A timely motion | 
was made in the lower court to set aside | 
the verdict. The motion was granted. 
We cannot determine from the reported 
decision which party made the motion. 
On appeal the lower court’s action in | 
this regard was sustained. 

In the decision the court intimated | 
that the jury had not decided the issues 
presented to them and that the verdict | 
was a compromise verdict and not sus- 
tained by the evidence. \ 

In the case of East St. Louis Oil Co. | 
v. Skinner Bros. Mig. Company, 249 
Fed. 439, cited by the plaintiff, the plain- 
tiff sued on an open account for $4,594.79 
jor labor performed and material fur- 
nished in the erection of a dust collector 
and ventilator system. Defendant claimed | 
that said labor and material was not | 
furnished on quantum meruit but was 
furnished under a specific contract at the | 
agreed price of $1,400; that defendant 
was to build and did build a platform 
which was to be used by plaintiff in | 
the performance of said work; that plain- 
tiff began the work but later declined | 
to proceed further and abandoned its | 
contract; that by mistake defendant 
paid plaintiff $1,341.60 on said contract; 
that by reason of the erection of the 
platform by defendant and the failure 
of plaintiff to do the work, defendant 
was damaged in the further sum of 
$5,000. 

The jury found for plaintiff on plain- 
tiff’s petition, for the full smount sued 
for and for defendant its counter- | 
claim in the sum of $1,000. The court | 
held the verdict was inconsistent and 
set it aside. There the Court said: | 

“At the trial the principal contest be- 
tween the parties was as to whether the | 
dust colector or ventilating system was | 
to be constructed under a contract for the 
sum of $1,400, as the defendant claimed, 
or whether the work in connection with 
the same including materials furnished | 
was performed and furnished on an open | 
account basis, for a reasonable compen- 
sation as claimed by the plaintiff. The | 
jury, therefore, in returning a verdict | 
for the plaintiff as stated, 
the work performed and materials fur- | 
nished in the construction of the dust col- 
lector was performed and furnished on 
an open account basis for a reasonable 
compensation, and thereby also found 
that their was no special contract as 
claimed by the defendant. On the other 
hand, in finding for the defendant on 
the issues joined under the counterclaim 
and assessing its damages at the sum 
of $1,000, the jury necessarily found that 
there was a special contract as claimed | 
by the defendant, and that plaintiff had 
breached the same, to the defendant’s | 
damage in the sum of $1,000. | 

“It requires no argument to make it | 
plainly appear that the verdict of the | 
jury siso inconsistent that no judgment | 
could be entered upon it.” 





Case Not Repugnant 


To Present Decision 
That case is not repugnant to this de- | 
cision. Here the jury found on all the 
issues against the plaintiff and merely 
failed to assess the full amount of dam- 
age to which the defendants were en- | 
titled. | 

In the case of Abbey v. Altheimer, 
215 Mo. App. 1, cited by plaintiff as op- | 
posed to the view here expressed, the | 
plaintiff, if entitled to recover at all, was 
entitled to recover the two items, one 
for $900 and the other for $1,039. There 
was no counterclaim involved. The jury 
found for the plaintiff and assessed his 
damages at $1,039. 

A direct attack was made upon the 
verdict in the lower court and in the up- 
per court, and the appellate court set 
it aside on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the instructions given on the 
measure of damages and was therefore 
contrary to law. 

In the case of Blodgett v. Koenig, su- | 
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found that |! 


| pra, by the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
r the plaintiff, an attorney, sued the de- 


| sum of $15,000. The answer was a gen- 
| eral denial. The jury found for the plain- 
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Aeronautics 
Shipping Beard impressed with pos- 
sibilities ot fast vessel to cross Atlantic 
in four days, and proposing, in con- 
junction with airplane service, to de- 
liver Evuropean-mail in three days. 
Page 8, Col. 
establish 


of Minas Geraes to 


aviation school. 


State 

State 

Page 9, Col, 5 

Aircraft securities fluctuate on Paris 
Exchange. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Agriculture 
Secretary of Argiculture 
Senatorial query by asserting 
price predictions on agricultural prod- 
ucts were initiated in response 
mand by farmers. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Agriculture officials 
Dairy Exposition at 


Department of 
attend national 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Page 5, Col. 1) 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Weekly wheat receipts and prices in- 
dicated on commerce chart. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Weather conditions and crop yields | 


have been about average during 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


District Court, Michigan, holds plain- 
tiff is not estopped from asserting va- 
lidity of automobile patent upon which 
suit is brought on basis of allegation 
in defense of former suit. (LaPeer 
Trailer Corp. v. Freuhaup Trailer Co.) 


e Page 10, Col. 6 


. . Ve se 
Banking-Finance 
Continuation of full text of Board of 
Tax Appeals decisions ruling that dis- 
tribution to beneficiaries of trust cre- 
ated by will is taxable as income. 
(George D. Widener.) 
Page 10, Col. 4 
Debits to individual accounts, loans 
and discounts, reserve ratio, call and 
time money rates, bond and _ stock 
prices and business failures indicated 
on weekly commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Aircraft securities fluctuate on Paris 
Exchange. 
9, Col. 6 
of the 


Page 

Transactions in the office 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 

Foreign Exchange rates. 


7, Col. 4 


Page! 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


books received at the Library 


of Congress 


New 


11, Col. 6 
Govern- 


Page 

Publications issued by the 
ment. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Customs Court rules method of ap- 
praisal cannot affect classification of 
under Tarif Act. 


Coal 


tay 
Coal and coke production 
indicated on commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
series of hearings announced in 
cargo-coal rate cases. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


dyes 


S. Goi; 1 


for week 


New 


lake 


Commerce-Trade 

Soviet Union increases purchases in 
French markets in 10 months’ period 
ended August 1. 


j 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce issues cal- 
endar of fairs scheduled for 1928 in 30 
foreign countries. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Weekly Department of Commerce 


business index chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


fendant on an express contract for the 


tiff and assessed his damages at the sum 
of $7,000. The defendant filed a motion 
for a new trial and a motion in arrest 
of judgment, which being overruled ,he 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
The Court held that the jury 
verdict found that the defendant 
made an express contract and that | 


souri. by 


their 





had 


| the defendant was in no position to com- | 


plain at being “let off” with less than | 
the contract price and said that the 


|; plaintiff on motion in the trial court 
| could have had the verdict modified so 


that it would be for $15,000 instead of 
$7,000. There the Court said: 

“(2) II. It is contended by defendant 
that plaintiff, having sued on an express 
contract, could not recover om a quan- | 
tum meruit, and hence the Court erred 
in overruling the motion in arrest and | 


answers | 
that | 


to de- 


entering judgment on the verdict. Let 
case, that plaintiff sued on am express 


contract for $14,000, after 
ceived a retainer fee of $1,000. The an- 


| that the 
| promise or agree to pay to the plaiptiff 


| terest thereon at 6 per cent per 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’ 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> 
| e 
| Construction 


Fluctuations in construction con- 
tracts shown on weekly commerce 
chart. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


‘| Corporations 


Bill introduced in senate ot Brazilian | 


Board of Tax Appeals holds 
| tion’s 
| crease _ invested 
Company.) 


capital. (Simmons 


Page 10, Col. 1} 


Cotton 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
outlines sources of data used in compil- | 
ing cotton price surveys, in answer to | 


inquiry by Representative Aswell. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Shipments of American cotton to 
Bombay rise rapidly as mills in India 
find mixture of native and imported 
fibers improve quality of cloth. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Cotton receipts and prices indicated | 
on weekly commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 | 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law 


on Page 11. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


| Decisions on Page 10. 


Customs 

Treasury Department rules 
fibre is product of manufacture and | 
should carry higher rate of duty ‘at 25 | 
per cent. 


Digest 


Page 8, Col. 3| 

Customs Court overrules assessment | 
of 80 per cent duty on unplated metal | 
badges and finds 40 per cent rate ap- | 


| plicable. 


Page 8, Col. 1} 
Treasury Department revises classi- | 


fication of dog and goat skins with fur 

to pay increased duty of 25 per cent | 
as fur dressed on skin. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Customs Court rules method of ap- | 

praisal cannot affect classification of 
dyes under Tariff Act. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Education 


Commissioner of Education advocates | 


pensions for retired teachers to replace 
voluntary-contribution method of care 
{ for them. 


Foodstuff s 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Foreign Affairs 


France added to list of nations en- | 


joying reciprocal arrangements with 
United States on exemption from tax- 
ation of earnings from ships docu- 
mented under laws of foreign country. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


United States asks France to give | 


American goods same tariff ratings as 


were approved prior to August 30, on | 


those goods on which ratings were ad- 
vanced subsequent to that date. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of State advised of mu- 
nicipal elections to be held in Nica- 
ragua on November 6 under supervision 
United States Marines. 


ec 
ot 


that | 
| commission paid for sale of corpora- | 
own stock can never serve to in- | 


staple | 


Game and Fish 


| Wholesale fisher’s Price index indi- 
| cated om -weekly commerce chart. 
Page 8, Col. 


Govt Personnel | 


! Daily engagements of the President 
of the Unnited States. ' 


| 
| 


Page 3 | 


Gov’é Topical Survey | 
| (¢. P. White, of the Bureau of Mines, 
| discusses the economics of mineral in- 


| dustries. | 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 

New tariff rate expected to further 
reduce ealready declining export trade 
| in hardw-are between United States and 


France. 


Page 1, Col. 
Federal Trade Commission hears 
argunzerats by opposing counsel in case 
involving: alleged misbranding of is 
Page 1, Col. 


Inlarnd Waterways 


Inland Waterways Commission files 

brief im support of its request that 

| joint baxge and rail rates be prescribed 
j in certain Southern States, 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Senator Brookhart favors permanent 

Federal ownership of merchant marine 

and extension of facilities of Inland 

| Waterways corporation. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Insuclar Possessions 


Supreme Court of the United States | 


| hears serguments on walidity of Phil- 
lipine tax on insurance premiums paid 
in foreign cities. 

| Page 7, Col. 


Insurance 


1 


hears sarguments on validity of Phil- 
| lipine tax on insurance premiums paid | 
in foreign cities. 


| Page 7, Col. 1 


Irore and Steel 


2 


Page 8, Col. 


| 

Judiciary 
Court of Appeals 

| to reco-wer fees for legal services, holds 

its review is only Of rulings in lower 


(Weinstein wv. Loughlin.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 


rulings. 


Lumber 


Weekly production 
| by commerce chart. 


Malding 


Weekly commerce chart indicative of 
wheat receipts and prices. 
Page 8, Col. 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 


Marees and Minerals 


Supzxeme Court of the United States 
hears argument as to validity of judg- 
ment allowing relocation of business 
center of Hibbing, Mimn., to make room 
for gold mine excavations, 

Page 12, Col. 7 


of lumber shown 


Page 8, Col. 





Page 2, Col.7 

Department of State announces con- | 

ciliation treaties concluded between | 

Belgium, Sweden, Denmark and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Page 2, Col. 1| 

Senator Bingham recommends to 

Secretary of State the establishment | 

of regional governments in China. | 

Page 1, Col.7| 

Department of State issues official | 

recognition to 10 foreign consuls now | 

resident in this country. 

Page 2, Col. 7} 

Changes announced in America diplo- 

matic and consular missions. 

Page 


Fur Industry 


Treasury Department revises classi- 
fication of dog and goat skins with fur 
to pay increased duty of 25 per cent 
as fur dressed on skin. 


Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 4 


it be conceded, for the purposes of the 


having tre- 


swer is a general denial, 

“Tnstruction 2, given in behalf of de- 
fendant, reads as follows: 

“*The Court instructs the jury that 
if you find and believe from the evidence 
defendant, Koenig, did _ not 


the sum of $15,000, as attorney’s fees, 
then your verdict must be for the de- 
fendant.’ 

“The vedict 
lows: 
‘We, the jury in the above cause, 
find in favor of the plaintiff on the is- 
sues herein joined, and assess plaintiff's 
damages at the sum of $7,000, with in- 
annum 
from November 12, 1918, to June 10, 
1922, amounting to $1,545.23, aggregat- 
ing $8,545.23. 

‘‘what were the issucs joined? Clearly 
an assertion by plaintiff that defendant 


returned, reads as fol- 


“<< 





National Defense 


President Coolidge pays tribute to 
military greatness Of Union commander 


| at Gettysburg in accepting gift from 
| Pennsylvania to Nation of monument 


to General George Gordon Meade. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel 
the War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


| Packers 


Weekly fluctuations in cattle and hog 
receipts and prices Shown on commerce 


| chart- 


Page 8, Col. 
livestock 


2 


and market 


Daily meat 


| price analysis, 


Page 5, Col. 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. - 


of | 


| 
| 
' 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; ference gives 


1 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 


; hears arguments on validity 
| Transportation 


Pensions 


Commissioner of Education advocates 
pensions for retired teachers to replace 
voluntary-contribution methods of care | 
for them. 

Col. 


Page 1, 4} 


. 
Postal Service 
Shipping Board impressed with pos- 
sibilities of fast vessel to cr6ss Atlantic 
in four days, and proposing, in con- | 
junction with airplane service, to de- | 
liver European~ mail in three days. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Pr ohibition 


Government to operate school 
training of prohibition agents. 


Page 1, 
Radio 


International 


for 


Col. 1 





Radiotelegraphie Con- 
official recognition 
status of amateur wireless operators. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


to | 


Railroads 


Supreme Court of the United States 
of Texas 
Act. (M-K-T Railway | 
v. State of Texas.) 
Col. 7 
Lackawanna Railroad seeks autority 
to guarantee gold mortgage bonds of 
Morris & Essex Railroad, one of its 
subsidiaries. . 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Shipping Board hears arguments of 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and of 
other New England representatives as 
to equalization of rail-ocean rates. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Postponement of hearing on applica- | 


Page 6, 


| tion of Georgia, Florida & Alabama | 


Supreme Court of the United States | 


| 


| 


Railroad to acquire property of com- 
pany of the same name. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
International-Great Northern Rail- | 
road authorized to have bond issue au- 
thenticated. 
6, Col. 4 
Further intervention allowed in ap- 
plication for Great Northern-Northern 


Page 


| Pacific merger. 


| Iron and steel production fluctuations | 
for week indicated by Commerce chart. | 


| 


, 8th Cir, in action | 


| 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroads 
authorized to issue receiver’s certificate. | 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Illinois Central Railway authorized 
to abandon branch line. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad au- 


y ; | thorized to buy branch line in Kentucky. | 
court or to exceptions filed against such | 


lake cargo-coal rate cases. 


Page 6 Col. 2 
New series of hearings announced in 


Page 6, Col. 2 


| Class I railroads show improvement in 





| brief in 
2 | joint barge and rail rates 


operating efficiency during current year. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
of rate complaints. 
Page 6, 


Summary 
Col. 1 


| find 
| fibers 


Reclamation 


Senator Copeland proposes _ tristate 
control and operation of Boulder Dam 
with equal division o: profits from sale | 
of power. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Survey of conditions on Federal | 
reclamation projects in Nevada, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Idaho. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Retail Trade 


of Labor Statistics review 
and retail prices for Sep- 


Bureau 
wholesale 
tember. 


. . 

Shippin 
Shipping Board impressed with pos- 
sibilities of fast vessel to cross Atlantic | 
in four days, and proposing, in con- | 
junction with airplane service, to de- | 
liver European mail in three days. | 
Page 8, Col. 7 | 
France added to list of nations en- 
joying reciprocal arrangements with | 
Unuited States on exemption from tax- | 
ation of earnings from ships docu. | 


9, Col. 2 


Page 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| mented under laws of foreign country. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Waterways Commission files | 
support of its request that 
be prescribed 
in certain Southern States. 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 

Shipping. Board asked to equalize 
rates on shipments from inland points | 


Inland 


| marine 


| leased 


v. State of Texas.) 


| ceipts 


| site 


Issue 


for trade via 


ports. 


ocean North Atlantic 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Senator Brookhart favors perma- 
nent Federal ownership of merchant 
and extension of facilities of 
Waterways Corporation. 
Page 1. Col. 
New series of hearings announced in 
lake cargo-coal rate cases. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Soctal Welfare 
Earl Carroll, theatrical produce 


on parole from Atlanta 
itentiary. 


Inland 
5 


r, re- 
pen- 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of Texas 
Transportation Act. (M-K-T Railway 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of Phil- 
lipine tax on insurance premiums paid 


ls . - eae 
|} in foreign cities. 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument as to validity of judg- 
ment allowing relocation of business 
center of Hibbing, Minn., 
for gold 


to make room 
mine excavations. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for October 
20, 
Page 12 


Tariff 


Commissioner Brossard reports that 
opposition to work of Tariff Commis- 
sion in obtaining cost data from for- 
eign manufacturers is being rapidly 
broken down through a campaign of 
tariff education. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

United States asks France to give 
American goods same tariff ratings as 
were approved prior to August 30, on 
those goods on which ratings were ad- 
vaneed subsequent to that date. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

New tariff rate expected to further 
reduce already declining export trade 
in hardware between United States and 
France. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Dates assigned for hearings by 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
on various phases of tax reduction. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

No summary of. decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals appears in this isue. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Textiles 


Shipments of American cotton to 
Bombay rise rapidly as mills in India 
mixture of native and imported 

improve quality of cloth, 

Page 9, Col. 
in cotton wre- 
indicated on com- 


5 
Weekly 

and 
merce chart. 


fluctuations 
prices 


9 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 5, Col. 
W ater Power 


Senator Copeland proposes tristate 
control and operation of Boulder Dam 
with equal division of profits from sale 
of power. 


2 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Application made for water power 
on Gasconade River. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


W eather 


Weather conditions and crop yields 


| have been about average during 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


W holesale Trade 


Statistics 
prices for 


review 
Sep- 
I 


Labor 
retail 


Bureau of 
wholesale and 


tember. 
9 


Page 9, Col. 


Wool 


Daily price and 


wool markets. 


analysis of cotton 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Russian buying of wool in Australian 
markets reported satisfactory. 

Page 8, Col. 6 





owed him $15,000 for legal services ren- 
dered, with a general denia! on the part 
of defendant. The juxy were plainly told 
in defendant’s instruction 2, supra, that 
if defendant did not agree to pay plain- 
tiff the $15,000 they must find for de- 
fendamnt. The jury having found this is- 
sue im favor of plaintiff, thereb¥ sus- 
tained’ the contention of the latter that 
a corstract was made for the payment 
of $15,000, We therefore hold that plain- 
tiff recovered on the contract as alleged, 
although the jury failed to give him the 
full amount of compensation shown by 
his contract, and mine witnesses who 
testifaed as to the reasonableness of 
same- The plaintiff might have moved 
for judgment non obstante for the full 
contract price, but having elected to ac- 
cept the verdict of the jury, how ha sthe 
deferdant been injured, when he let 
off with less than the amount contracted 
foir, eas shown by the verdict of the 
in fixading the issues for plaintiff ? 

For the reasons here given, the judg- 


is 


| ment of the Court below is affirmed. 


September 6, 1927 


| Journal and Day Call 
Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments in six cases on 
October 19. Two cases were submitted 
on the printed briefs. 

The full text of the Journal and Day 
Call for October 20 follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justiée Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 





. | admitted 
Jury } 


tice Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 
H. C. Brodie, of Olympia, Wash., 
to practice. 
Dunbar-Dukate 
plaintiff in error, v. 
. Sugar Company, 


No. 44. 
corporated, 
leste 
Leave 
opposition to motion to abate or substi- 


Company, In- 
The Ce- 
Incorporated. 


' 


was | 


granted defendant in error to file | 


tute, on or before October 28th next, on 
in be- 


motion of Mr. George E. Strong 

half of counsel for 
| error. 

No. 52. C. J. 

| W. C. Langford 

Submitted by Mr. 

the petitioner, and by Mr. 


the defendant in 


Longest, 
and (C, 


No. 53. 
Railway Company, petitioner, 
Olena Moser, administratrix. 
by Mr. J. W. Terry, and Mr. 


Mrs. 


Vv. 


A. L., Curtis for the respondent. 


No. 42. Compania General de Tabacos 
de Philipinas, petitioner, v. Collector of 
Argument concluded 
for the 


Internal Revenue. 
by Mr. William Cattron Rigby 
respondent. 
No. 45. R. C. Breen, Phoebe 
S. Ringrey et al., plaintiffs 
v.. Morton Denison Hull, William 
ing, Caroline Boeing Poole. 
commenced by Mr. H. V, 
plaintiffs in error. 
to hear further 
No. 46, 


Wiseman, 
in error, 


E. Boe 


D. 


Mercer 


argument, 
Thomas H, Dent, as Admin- 


| way out 
| done away 


| error 


| tended 


| impair 
| that the dedication of the streets created 
|no contract against vacation; that the 
| vacation of these streets did not impair 
| the obligation of any contract based on 


petitioner, v, 
N. Puckett. 
H. A. Ledbetter for 
S. R. Bowen 
and Mr. W. F. Semple for the respondent. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 


Submitted 
Lawrence 
H. Cake for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


Moving Business 


Center of Town 
Argued in Court 


|Constituttionality of Judg- 


ment Allowing Relocation 
Challenged in Appeal 
of Case. 


involving the removal to an 
new location of the business 
of the town of Hibbing, Minn., 
; was argued before the Supreme Court @ 


| of the United States on October 19. 
solicitors for i 


According 
Hibbing is known as 


A case 
entirely 
center 


to the 
plaintiffs in error, 
the richest village in the world. Orig- 
the dis- 
of ore and changed methods at 
| the furnaces and mines caused the Hib- 
| bing district to be known as the most 
| valuable field in the 


the solicitors state. 


inally a logging community, 


| covery 


mining Mesaba 
| Range, 
Claim Values Destroyed. 
Plaintiffs that 
| fendants who pro- 
| cured the the plat of the 
| business center of the village under the 
authority the 
so that they could mine the ore 
underneath. 
| that 
| places and residences in that portion of 
| the old willage not included in the va- 
cated plat. 
this 
| have 


in error allege de- 


in error are those 


vacation of 
of judgment involved in 
this case 
The plaintiffs also contend 
owners of business 


they are the 


It is further argued that by 


proceeding their property values 


been. substantially and 
the 
from their properties has been 
with. 

The case is that of R. C. Breen, et al., 
Plaintiffs in Error, v. Morton Denison 
Hull, et al., No. 45. In error to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Min- 
nesota, 


destroyed! 


what is probably only permanent 





It was contended for 
that the State of Minnesota, in 
and by the proceedings below, passed 
and enforced an order in vacation pro- 
ecedings which was legislative in char- 
| acter, resulting, they charge, in impair- 
ing the obligations of outstanding con- 
| tracts in their favor, in violation of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 10 of the Constitution 
| of the United States by depriving them 
| of their liberties and properties without 
| due process of law in violation of the 
| Fourteenth Amendment and to denying 
them the equal protection of the laws, 
| also contrary to the Fourteenth Amend- 


the plaintiffs in 


; ment, 


Reversal of Judgment Sought. 

It is therefore contended that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota should be reversed so as to en- 
able plaintiffs in error to procure com- 


| pensation for their property values done 
| away 
| case. 


with by the proceedings in this 


the defendants in error it is con- 
that the order vacation and 
judgment of the state court did not 
the obligation of any contract; 


For 
of 


the Minnesota Constitution that there 
should be vacation only for public use, 
with compensation, under a_ general 
law, and that the claim that the vaca- 
tion order and judgment without com- 
pensation impaired the obligation of an ‘ 
agreement entered into by the defend- 
ants in error ‘through sitpulation, that 
in event of vacation damages would be 
paid to the plaintiffs in error, is no 
properly before the Supreme Court 4 
the United States and is utterly devoit 
of merit. 


Declare Law Not Violated. é 


it is argued, the refusal by the 
courts to allow compensation to 


And, 
state 


|| | plaintiffs in error did not deprive them 


of property without due process of law. 

The case was argued by H. V. Mercer, 
(H. V. Mercer, E. J. Lien, George H, 
Spear, John M. Gannon, C. G. Anderson, 
T. S. Silliman, Harvey Hoshour, H. B, 
Fryberger, on the briefs) for the plain- 
tiffs in error. 

The defendants in error were not heard 
in argument, as the court declined to hear 
further argument. Frank D. Adams, 
Elmer F. Blu, George W. Morgan, Na- 
than L. Miller and Kenneth B. Halstead 
appear on the briefs for the defendants 
in error. 


istrator of Elmira Holland, deceased, 
plaintiff in error, v. James S. Willey, 
Argued by Mr. William L. Houston for 
the plaintiff in error, and case submitted 
by Mr. Thomas B. Dupree for the de- 
fendant in error. 

No. 48. Alexander Latzko, William 
Latzko, Charles Latzko et al., etc., peti- 
tioners, v. Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, Trustee in Bankruptcy, and 

No. 49. Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee in Bankrutpcy, . 
petitioner, v. Alexander Latzko, William 
Latzko, Charles Latzko et al. Argued 
by Mr. Charles A. Brodek for Alexander 
Latzko et al., and by Mr. Godfrey Gold- 
mark for the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee in Bankrutpcy, 

No. 54. A. W. Mellon, Director Gene 





Argument | 
for the 
The court declined | 


eral of Railroads and Agent of the 
President, petitioner, v. L. E. McKinley, 
Argument commenced by Mr. Ashby M, 
Warren for the petitioner. 
Adjourned until October 20 at ¥ 
Vy 
Nos. 54, 


o'clock. The day call for Thursd: 
October 20, will be as follows: 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 68, 





